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THE DOORS ARE OPEN 


In St. John's Church, Des Moines, United Lutheran convention will open 
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You Can Preach Sermons 


“YOu CAN PREACH a better sermon with your life than with your lips.” 

These words of Goldsmith came to my attention one autumn day as 
I was about to begin teaching a Sunday school class. “That means min- 
isters,” was my immediate reaction until thoughts of former public 
school pupils dispelled that idea. 

I remembered little Miriam, who abandoned her perfect penmanship 
to imitate my irregular, half-print seript. I thought of the twins, who 
disdained their handmade dresses until I proudly told them that my 
mother made my clothes. I recalled so many other youngsters who 
copied their teachers’ hair styles or mannerisms. 

I also thought of the children in school who were copies of their 
parents in habits and attitudes, and of the vast number of youngsters 
who have followed the wrong paths of life because of the wrong kind 
of leadership. : 

Children naturally imitate others. That is one way they learn. 
Therefore anyone in a position of leadership must provide worthy pat- 
terns for them to follow. You may teach the difference between right 
and wrong, you may preach the principles of Christian living, but unless 
your own life witnesses your words, your teaching is ineffective. 

“You can preach a better sermon with your life than with your lips.” 

—ERNESTINE S. DauM 
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U.S. Lutherans confer with Communists 

It hadn’t been very long since the U.S. 
State Department would not permit 
American travelers in Europe to apply 
for visas to Yugoslavia. Officials thought 
the danger of Americans getting in trou- 
ble was too great. 

This month three American Lutheran 
leaders were back home safe, after nine 
days of travel around Yugoslavia, visiting 
church executives, getting courteous at- 
tention from Communist officials whom 
they interviewed. The three Americans 
are ULC President Franklin Clark Fry, 
Augustana Church President P. O. Ber- 
sell, and National Lutheran Council Sec- 
retary Paul C. Empie. 

No Lutheran World Federation spokes- 
man from Western Europe or America 
had been in Yugoslavia in recent years. 
Permission had not been granted by the 
Yugoslav government. 

“Government officials received us 
promptly,” reported Dr. Fry. “They 
were co-operative in discussing needs of 
the churches.” 


Requests to Yugoslavs 

Lutherans had been sending gifts of 
clothing and relief supplies into Yugo- 
slavia, especially to families of pastors 
and other church workers. Many of these 
people had been unable to secure any 
new clothing in the last 10 years. 

But there had been no official assur- 
ance that relief supplies could be freely 
sent from America, or that they would 
be free of customs duty. To the Amer- 
ican visitors this assurance was given. 

It may also be possible to import into 
Yugoslavia supplies of Bibles and the- 
ological books. Patriarch Vinkentije of 
the Serbian Orthodox Church asked Dr. 
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Fry to secure through the World Coun- 
cil of Churches a gift of 10,000 Bibles in 
the Serbian language. 

Lutherans still living in Yugoslavia 
number about 150,000. They are divided 
into four language groups (Slovak, Croa- 
tian, Hungarian, Slovenian). The Amer- 
icans visiting Yugoslavia went to central! 
communities of each group. They inter- 
viewed the government’s Commissars for 
Religious Affairs in each Yugoslav proy- 
ince, and also the Undersecretary for 
Foreign Affairs of the central govern- 
ment, Mr. Leo Mates. They visited Bel- 
grade, Zagreb, Ljubljana, and Bled (sum- 
mer capital of Yugoslavia). 


More visits may be permitted 

American churchmen asked that a rep- 
resentative of the Lutheran World Fed- 
eration might be granted permission oc-. 
casionally to visit church leaders in Yugo- 
slavia. Government officials thought that 
might be possible. 

The question of permitting Lutheran 
church groups of Yugoslavia to enroll in 
the Lutheran World Federation was 


raised. Maybe, the visitors were told. 
If the Lutheran church isn’t organized! 


with a strong central international author- 
ity such/as the Vatican, it might be pos- 
sible. 

In the village of Pucence, said Dr. Fry 
the American Lutheran saw a beautifu’ 
baptistry in the parish church. It bore 
the inscription: Gift of St. John’s Church 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. This is a Wend’ 
ish congregation—Dr. E. A. Stiegler | 
pastor—many of whose members came te 
America from this part of Yugoslavia. 


Roman Catholics sign up in Hungary 
Tough resistance of the Roman Cath 
olic Church in Hungary to pressure fron» 


The Lutheray 


the Communist government seemed ended 
this month. Joseph Mindszenty, Hunga- 
rian cardinal, had endured trial and life 
imprisonment rather than surrender. 


Other church leaders had steadily refused — 


to compromise since the church-state 
struggle began two years ago. 

Last week an agreement had been 
reached. Roman Catholic bishops prom- 
ised “to acknowledge and support, in ac- 
cordance with their duties as subjects, the 
constitution and Order of State of the 
Hungarian People’s Republic.” 

They would keep their priests from any 
interference with “the constructive work 
of the republic” and would “condemn 
every subversive activity.” Priests would 
endorse Communist efforts to collec- 
tivize farming and would condemn “war- 
mongering, the use of atomic weapons, 
and consequently consider every govern- 
ment which would first use the atomic 
bomb as a war criminal” (the Stockholm 
petition). 

There were a few concessions the goy- 
| ernment would make to the church. Eight 


schools—six for boys and two for girls— 
would be returned to the church. It was 
the capture of the whole Protestant and 
Catholic parochial school system by the 
government in 1948 which led to the 
church-state struggle. The church would 
receive financial support for 18 years, as 
it gradually makes provision for meeting 
its needs from its own resources. 


Truman called an “imitation Christian" 

President Harry Truman, Southern 
Baptist from Missouri, is an “imitation 
Christian,” said Russian Baptists in a 
message to the United Nation Security 
Council. : 

Message from officers of the All Union 
Council of Evangelical Christian Bap- 
tists of the USSR said that “our indigna- 
tion at American hostilities against the 
Korean people is increased by the realiza- 
tion that these actions are being com- 
mitted on orders of a representative of 
the American Baptist Church.” 

The message was transmitted by radio 
from Moscow. 


ULC Wit Meee HERE 
“United Lutheran Convention begins Oct. 4 in KRNT Radio Theater, Des Moines, Iowa 
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Protest to the UN against the police 
action in Korea had also been cabled by 
Patriarch Alexei of the Russian Orthodox 
Church. He condemned “the inhuman 
destruction of the peaceful population of 
Korea by American aircraft.” He asked 
for a “complete ending of the illegal war.” 

In England the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, Dr. Geoffrey Fisher, had written to 
Patriarch Alexei casting doubt on the sin- 
cerity of the Stockholm peace resolu- 
tions. He said the atomic bomb cannot be 
outlawed until international control is 
established. A broadcast from Moscow in 
late August accused the archbishop of 
supporting “wholesale murder” while 
posing as a “supporter of peace.” 


Don't want Germany rearmed 

It would be all right to create a police 
force in western Germany, but there 
should be no new army. That was the 
opinion of German Protestant leaders at 
a meeting of the Council of the Evan- 
gelical Church in Germany, held in Essen 
in late August. 

“Any state needs adequate police pro- 
tection against those who try to under- 
mine order and peace,” said the church- 
men. “But we cannot approve of Ger- 
many’s remilitarization in either the East 
or the West.” 

The churchmen said “we must def- 
initely resist all attempts to drive us and 
our children into an atmosphere of 
hatred, and must neither share in the guilt 
of war agitation nor fall victims to a fear 
psychosis.” 

Dr. Eugen Gerstenmaier was one Ger- 
man who thought that a new army is 
necessary. “The German people cannot 
and should not expect others to defend 
Germany unless she does her part,” he 
said. Dr. Martin Niemoeller, speaker at 
a large youth meeting in Germany follow- 
ing his return from the U.S., called on 
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German young people to “halt the course 
of those who are steering toward a third 
world war.” 


“STARS IN My CROWN” 


Protestants were pleased this month with 
anew motion picture now showing in U.S, 
theaters. This time, for a change, Holly- 
wood has made a Protestant minister the 
hero in a first-class movie. Joel McCrea 
plays the part of the minister in the film 
entitled “Stars in My Crown” 


Prayer for Malik 

Two Protestant women have writtery 
to Jacob A. Malik, head of the Russiar 
delegation to the UN, assuring him tha’ 
they are praying for him and other Sovie™ 
leaders to be guided by Christian prin 
ciples. They said that other church mem 
bers have agreed to join in their campaign’ 

The women are Mrs. Kendall A. Red- 
field, of Hamden, Connecticut, and Mis* 
Adelaide Hartpence, of Wilkes-Barre:, 
Pennsylvania. Talking over the state ov 
the world one day, they decided that “per 
haps spiritual forces are going to be the! 
only forces that can affect the presen: 
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situation ultimately for good,” Miss Hart- 
pence explained. 

As a result, she said, they both sat down 
and wrote letters to Mr. Malik. Miss 
Hartpence wrote, “I represent those who 
acknowledge a supernatural loyalty, and 
believe that our world runs on spiritual 
as well as natural laws, and that when 
men and nations repudiate those laws of 
brotherhood, justice and integrity, they 
most surely bring about the downfall of 
whatever they seek to build on any other 
foundations.” 

Mrs, Redfield said: “I want you to 
know that millions of Christians are pray- 
ing that you may be guided to realize that 
responsibility and to use that power for 
the good of mankind.” 

The women wrote to 50 friends sug- 
gesting that they send letters to the 
Russian leader. Some, they said, adopted 
the idea. 


Drive-in services in polio area 

The nation’s worst polio epidemic in 
Wythe County, Virginia, closed all Sun- 
day schools and churches in that area. 
“No congregating” said the town council 
of Rural Retreat. 

Grace Lutheran Church had the an- 
swer—“worship - in - your - car” services. 
Using the tower chime-amplifying system 
and a few strategically placed signallers 
so that all could hear, Pastor Albert J. 
Shumate, with the organist and soloist in 
the sanctuary, led the worship for fam- 
ilies seated in their cars. Those attending 
were asked not to visit among them- 
selves. 

Planned by members of the Rural Re- 
treat parish, the services were attended by 
members of all the community churches, 
and the offering was delivered to the 
church specified on the individual en- 
velopes. 

The parking area overflowed into all 
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approaching roads. In spite of such prob- 
lems as the wind, passing cars and trains, 
airplanes, and Pastor Shumate’s dogs at 
the rear of the near-by parsonage who 
knew “their master’s voice,” the services 
were pronounced a “glorious success.” 


No decision in Wartburg case 

In the United Lutheran Church’s Wart- 
burg Synod there were folks who weren’t 
sure the ULC Executive Board had a 
right to tell them how they must go about 
establishing new mission congregations. 

Wartburg is. classified as a “linguistic 
synod,” because in the past many of its 
congregations used the German language. 
Now a majority use English only. The 
Executive Board ruled that linguistic 
synods must secure permission through 
the church officers from other ULC 
synods on whose territory they exist be- 
fore creating new congregations using 
the English language primarily. 

The Executive Board has planned to 
test its ruling by submitting it to a vote 
at the ULC convention in Des Moines 
next month. In late August an appeal 
from the Executive Committee of the 
Wartburg Synod against the Executive 
Board ruling was taken to the ULC Com- 
mission of Adjudication, the church’s 
“supreme court.” 

Ruling of the Commission is that the 
appeal could not be considered, because 
it came from the synod’s executive com- 
mittee rather than from the synod itself. 
A change in the ULC constitution which 
will go into effect in October will make 
such an appeal permissible, but it is not 
yet operative. 

It is expected that Wartburg will bring 
the linguistic synod policy before the 
Commission at a later date for a test of 
its constitutionality. Text of the Com- 
mission’s action, dated Aug. 28, is as 
follows: . 


Action of the Commission of Adjudica- 
tion of the United Lutheran Church 

In the matter of the appeal of the Wart- 
burg Synod dated June 14, 1949, and sub- 
mitted to the Commission of Adjudica- 
tion for consideration at its meeting on 
Aug. 28, 1950, the Commission herewith 
informs the Wartburg Synod that under 
the present terms of the Constitution of 
the ULCA, the Commission is empowered 
to determine questions of principle or ac- 
tion only when such questions have been 
referred to this Commission by resolu- 
tion of 

1. The ULCA in convention assem- 
bled, or 

2. By resolution of any of the con- 
stituent synods, or 

3. By the Executive Board of the 
ULCA 

Since this appeal has been submitted 
by the Executive Committee of the Wart- 
burg Synod, the Commission of Ad- 
judication finds itself unable to act on the 
appeal at this time. 


Swedish bishop dies 

Dr. Torsten Bohlin, Lutheran bishop 
of Harnosand, Sweden, died at the age of 
60 after being ill two weeks. 

Bishop Bohlin was known as theologian 
and writer. Among his books were several 
on Soren Kierkegaard, famous 19th cen- 
tury Danish philosopher. 

In 1946 he was named chairman of a 
special committee representing the Swed- 
ish Lutheran and Free Churches to study 
the question of ordaining women as min- 
isters. 


Catholic aids Lutheran refugees 

A Lutheran refugee and his family have 
found a new life in a Roman Catholic 
home in Iowa. 

Brought from Germany through War 
Relief Services of the National Catholic 
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Miss CATHARINE JURAM 
She begins this month as the new Secre- 
tary for Children’s Work of the ULC 
Parish and Church School Board 


Welfare Conference, Eduard J. Zams, his 
son and his son’s wife, entered the home 
of Monsignor L. G. Ligutti. Msgr. Ligutti 
is the executive secretary of the National 
Catholic Rural Life Conference. i 

Said Msgr. Ligutti, “I felt | was making 
a contribution to America by bringing: 
this fine artist here.” 

Both Eduard Zams (71) and his som 
are artists. The younger Zams is known 
as “ons of the few artists in the world 
who can beat a portrait into brass.” 
Father Zams is a maker of fine frames. 
will prepare his son’s canvases for sale 
in America. 

Through mid-August the Nationa! 
Catholic Welfare Conference had re-- 
settled 55,000 DPs in the United States. 
and was looking for sponsors for an addi~ 
tional 20,000. The National Lutherars 
Council has placed about half the number 
which Roman Catholics have brought in . 
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Afraid of competition 

BRITISH AND AMERICAN textile manu- 
facturers are greatly concerned over 
rapid expansion of Japan’s cotton indus- 
try. Recently a U.S. Senate sub-com- 
mittee recommended that the 4 million- 
limit’ on spindles that could be used 
annually be increased to 4.8 million. 

Western manufacturers and exporters 
sent a “mission” to Japan to seek some 
way of moderating competition. Their 
report indicates a complete removal of 
all limits, which means a correspondingly 
greater threat to their business. Japan’s 
maximum rate of expansion in the pro- 
duction of cotton calls for an added 
500,000 spindles a year. Japan has an 
export goal of 1 billion yards of cotton 
textiles this year. Orders already on hand 
call for 740 million yards. 

General MacArthur’s justification for 
the lifting of the limit on spindles is based 
on the belief that an increase in Japan’s 
production and export of textiles will help 
to relieve the American taxpayer of a 
heavy burden of support for Japan. That 
appeals to the Congressmen who have to 
answer to their constituents. 


More food for India 

INDIA REJOICES in an increased food 
production in 1949-50. This is mainly 
due to extended irrigation, which is chiefly 
responsible for 1 million extra tons of 
food. Over 60,000 tube wells have been 
sunk during the past year, many dams 
and cleared water channels, separate from 
the large national canal systems being 
developed. 

Much more will need to be done. Dur- 
ing the coming year India will have to 
import 2 million tons of food—a long 
way to go before she will be self-sufficient. 
Rapid increase in population makes catch- 
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ing up on food production a hard job. 


Argument on New Guinea 

NEw GUuINEA is a subject of contention 
between Indonesia and Holland. The 
New Guinea Commission, appointed 
jointly by these countries to settle their . 
questions of jurisdiction, has come to a 
deadlock. Holland considers that New 
Guinea, at present still her colony, should 
remain so because Indonesia “lacks the 
resources in materials and men to main- 
tain the colony at its present level of de- 
velopment; furthermore most of the New 
Guinea population does not want Indo- 
nesian rule.” 

Indonesia hotly denies this, and charges 
bad faith on the part of the Dutch, be- 
cause they dispatched a Dutch destroyer 
to Macassar, where Indonesia claims sov- 
ereign rights, without Indonesian permis- 
sion, on the excuse “of the current ab- 
normal conditions.” Because of the dead- 
lock the question is being referred to the 
UN Commission for Indonesia. 


Can't sell a woman 

IN RED Cu1na the Peking radio has an- 
nounced that the government has put into 
effect its new law abolishing polygamy 
and the sale of women. This edict marks 
the end of an old social custom by which 
the females of a family were subject to 
the unquestioned will of the males, even 
to their disposal by sale as a common 
commercial commodity. 

By this new law women are granted 
legal equality with men. Child marriages 
and child betrothals are forbidden. No 
woman may be committed to a marriage 
without her personal consent. 


Here and there 
WAR FEARS seem to be rising behind the 
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Iron Curtain. An indication is suggested 
by thé suddenly rising rate of refugees 
pouring from East Germany into Bavaria. 
The rate rose 25 per cent in July over 
June... . THE FIRST Ministry of Agricul- 
ture and Natural Resources to be formed 
' in British West Africa was recently an- 
nounced by the Gold Coast Government. 
It has a native African as its head, the first 
' in the history of British Africa. 

—JULIUS F. SEEBACH 


Worldover Press Report 


Understanding Nehru 

DESPITE THE collapse of his efforts at 
mediation. Prime Minister Jawaharlal 
Nehru of India has supported the United 
Nations policy in Korea. Recently Nehru 
went so far as to say: “Those young men 
of the United States who are fighting and 
dying in Korea certainly do not represent 
dollar imperialism.” 

To countless observers throughout the 
world, Nehru’s “contradictions” have 
been perplexing. Is he trying to appease 
Moscow in order to promote India’s 
safety if a world war should come? Or is 
he so peace-minded as to be completely 
unrealistic? 

The real key to Nehru’s attitude is not 
that of appeasement to Russia. It lies in 
certain beliefs about Red China held by 
Nehru, along with many other able 
analysts in India. 

Right or wrong, important Indian lead- 
ers believe that as far as Asia is con- 
cerned, in the long run Mao Tse-tung is 
destined to wield more influence than 
Stalin. They look beyond China’s present 
relative weakness to a day when its pop- 
ulation, almost a quarter of the entire 
world’s, will have a vast economic and 
strategic potential. 

Indian leaders are convinced that if 
Communist China is admitted to the U.N., 
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it will wield a very real influence of its 
own on Russia. The two governments 
might stand together outwardly, but be- 
hind the scenes Moscow might have to 
modify its programs. 

As old revolutionists themselves, the | 
Indians are aware of the shifts that have | 
taken place inside the Indian Communist 
Party. In the past two years, during 
which Nehru has firmly put down Com- 
munist violence, Communism has under- 
gone several splits over tactics. But the — 
most significant of these stemmed from 
Moscow itself. Secretary General Rana- 
dive, who had been excdriating those who 
tended to take Mao Tse-tung as a model, 
suddenly veered about and urged all Com- 
munists to follow Mao’s example. 

This meant widening out to take in 
more than the “proletarian peasantry.” In — 
the words of the Cominform instructions, 
Communism in India was to “unite all © 
classes, parties, groups and organizations 
willing to defend the national independ- 
ence...” In short, nationalism was — 
stressed rather than internationalism; land 
reform was endorsed as against strict 
“revolution”; and Moscow officially 
backed, what it has condemned elsewhere 
as “Titoism.” 

According to the Indian analysis, there- 
fore, Moscow had to conform to Chinese 
conditions, and Mao pried the Kremlin 
away from some of. its major dogmas. 
Carrying/ this analysis further, there is 
hope among the Indian leaders that by 
co-operation with Red China, they can 
exert some pressure, in the name of Asia, 
both to keep Mao Tse-tung from war and — 
to prevent Moscow, and with it the West- 
ern Capitalist democracies, from dominat- 
ing the Asiatic continent. 

This may turn out to be fallacious rea- 
soning, but it figures considerably in | 
Nehru’s plea for admission of Com- 
munist China to the U.N. 
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A NEW LOOK at its basic aims was taken 
by the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO) at its fifth annual confer- 
ence in May and June. Meeting in Flor- 
ence, Italy, this specialized agency of the 
UN decided to focus its future program 
more definitely on the promotion of world 
peace. It outlined 10 major tasks which 
would contribute toward this end. 

Resignation of Jaime Torres Bodet as 
director-general of UNESCO, followed 
later by withdrawal of the resignation, 
highlighted the conference. Bodet, former 
foreign minister of Mexico, felt that 
UNESCO’s potentialities for undergirding 
world peace were not being taken se- 
riously enough. As proof of this, he cited 
its limited budget of $8 million and its 
preoccupation with projects which have 
little impact on the real world situation. 

Bodet withdrew his resignation when 
the assembly gave him a strong vote of 
confidence and agreed to re-think its ob- 
jectives and program in terms of their 
relevance to world peace. It gave him and 
his executive board authority to give pri- 
ority to those projects which seemed most 
likely to contribute to international un- 
derstanding. 


THE CONFERENCE adopted a statement 
of 10 main objectives, proposed by the 
U.S. delegation, which could serve as 
criteria in program planning. They were: 

1. To combat illiteracy by encouraging 
fundamental education. 

2. To encourage technological train- 
ing and higher education. 

3. To advance human rights. 

4. To remove the obstacles to the free 
flow of persons, ideas, and knowledge 
between nations. 

5. To promote the progress and appli- 
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cation of science. 

6. To reduce the social tensions that ~ 
lead to wars. 

7. To demonstrate world cultural in- 
terdependence. 

8. To advance the cause of truth, free- 
dom, and peace through the press, Be 
and motion pictures. 

9. To encourage international co-ope- 
ration within the UN framework. 

10. To serve as a clearing house and 
assist in reconstruction and relief. 

As a special project, the assembly de- 
cided to expand its work in Germany. 
Emphasis was placed on the urgent need 
to win the people of Germany, especially 
the youth, to a re-appraisal of the values 
inherent in democracy. Representatives 
of the High Commission for Germany 
said that the German mind is unusually 
open and fluid, as those too young to have 
absorbed Nazi ideology are now coming 
to maturity. 


SINCE THE adjournment of the confer- 
ence, the Korean crisis has robbed some 
of its pronouncements of their signif- 
icance, and has italicized the relevance 
of others. For example, the advancement 
of truth through mass media of com- 
munication is now an urgent necessity. 

The U.S. National Committee for 
UNESCO, through its executive com- 
mittee, called last month for an immediate 
session of the UNESCO executive board, 
to take appropriate and vigorous action 
in connection with the Korean situation. 
It urged that’ UNESCO, as an organ of 
the UN, use all available means to spread 
the true facts about the events leading to 
the UN police action in Korea. It also 
asked that plans be made for emergency 
relief and reconstruction in Korea. 

—ROBERT E. VAN DEUSEN 


THIS MAN IS LOOKING FOR SOME 


COUNTRY THAT WILL LET HIM COME IN 


One More Year of DPs 


By STEWART W. HERMAN 


Problem of finding homes for those classified as "displaced persons” 


can probably be solved in one more year, but this won't be easy 


Four YEARS AGO in Germany and sev- 
eral other European countries there were 
DPs and DP camps wherever you turned. 
Among the Germans the DPs had a bad 
reputation. Internationally, not many na- 
tions cared what became of them. 

The job of getting rid of this “problem” 
was given to the International Refugee 
Organization, an agency of the UN. 

Gradually the churches awoke to the 
fact that these refugees were church mem- 
bers, including a large number of Lu- 
therans. Thus the Service to Refugees of 
the Lutheran World Federation was called 
into being. 

Next year IRO goes out of existence. 
What about the DPs? Steadily their num- 
ber has decreased. In Italy the camps 
which once were scattered over the whole 
peninsula have shrunk to six in the Naples 
area and one which clings to the outskirts 
of Rome. Only about 200 Lutherans are 


Dr. Herman is director of the Lutheran World 
This is the 


second in a’series of three articles on current 


Federation Services to. Refugees. 


problems in resettlement of homeless people 
which are being published in "The Lutheran" 
this month. Article is based on information Dr. 
Herman reported to World Federation Execu- 
tive Committee session last month. 
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still in the camps and there are another 
200 outside of the camps. 

Of these about 45 are definitely “hard- 
core” cases, that is—persons whose emi- 
gration elsewhere is virtually impossible. 
They are aged or ill, and the Lutheran 
Refugee Service must try to find them a 
home. 


AUSTRIA PRESENTS a much neater pic- 
ture because the figures are more easily 
grasped. In 1949 there were 3,518 Lu- 
theran DPs to be resettled. In mid-1950) 
there were only 1,919, of whom 525 are 
registered with us for emigration and 469 
are counted as “hard core” to be cared!) 
for locally. 

This clearly implies that the end of our 
DP task in Austria is in sight, whick 
means that the “problem” has been al- 
most solved. But remember that we are 
“talking only about displaced persons whe) 
are eligible for IRO assistance and no» 
about the Volksdeutsche or other refugees 
whom UN so far refuses to help. 

That is another reason why our Service 
to Refugees is indispensable for the mo 
ment. There are 90,000 homeless anc! 
stateless Volksdeutsche Lutherans in Aus ' 
tria alone! Bishop Gerhard May of the 
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Lutheran Church in Austria recently 
wrote to Geneva, “LWF Refugee Service 
in Austria remains an essential necessity. 
Both our church and the refugees must 
turn to our American brethren for aid. 
Even if most of the expellees should be 
naturalized in Austria, your undiminished 
assistance will still be needed for the next 
two years.” 


BUT LET’s get back to the DPs. 

Our LWF-SR has sent about 10,000 
Lutheran families to the United States in 
the past year and large numbers of Lu- 
theran DPs to several other countries, 
but many remain even though the num- 
ber of camps is rapidly melting away. 

On June 30 IRO transferred 105,000 
DPs—the “residual cases”—to the Ger- 
man economy and the protection of the 
Allied High Commissioners. That left 
145,000 who were considered eligible for 
resettlement and would presumably be 
moved out of the country before IRO 
ceases to exist on March 31, 1951. The 
Lutherans among them are second only 
to the Catholics in number agd they count 
on us for resettlement assistance, that is, 
job-opportunities and housing. 

Even after all the able-bodied and ac- 
ceptable DPs have emigrated—presum- 
ably within the next nine months—it will 
be impossible to write “‘finis” to this tre- 
mendous achievement as long as the prob- 
lem of the “hard core” has not been 
solved. What about those 469 left in 
Austria and the 45 Lutherans left in 
Italy, to say nothing of a few thousand 
in Germany? We can’t simply close our 
offices and walk away from them. 


IRO Now Has some very clear figures 
as to the total “residual” group and the 
Lutheran percentage. It took nearly a 
year to obtain accurate statistics with a 
break-down according to religion. So it’s 
worth reading. 
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IRO divides all “hard core” cases into 
two general categories: those who require 
institutional care and those who do not. 
Let’s start with the institutional cases, that 
is, people whose remaining years will be 
spent in hospitals, sanatoria, old age 
homes. IRO has a total of 23,082 per- 
sons under this heading, two-thirds of 
whom are now located in Germany, Aus- 
tria, and Italy. Twenty-one per cent of 
them are from the Baltic states, and are 
largely Lutheran. To be precise, there are 
2,998 Lutherans registered, of whom 
2,231 are now being fully supported by 
IRO in Germany. 

The other group of “hard core” DPs 
will not be able to move because of ad- 
vanced age or ill health which prevents 
them from obtaining the medical ap- 
proval of consular doctors. The U.S. is 
practically the only country that sets no 
age limit to immigration, but even we 
have strict medical examinations. 

On the whole, IRO sees a total of 
55,000 cases of this sort, 79 per cent of 
them in Germany, Austria, and Italy. It 
includes over 13,000 families, many of 
which are prevented from emigrating be- 
cause of one member’s bad health. As to 
Lutherans in this group, there are 5,377, 
largely in Germany. We'd like to help 
them become economically independent 
before we leave. 


WHEN YOU ADD all of these Lutheran 
DPs together, it is evident that the Lu- 
theran Refugee Service still has plenty of 
work cut out for the next year. But we 
hope to have most of it finished by then. 
A great achievement, yes. But our satis- 
faction continues to be tempered by the 
sober realization that we have been talk- 
ing only about the DPs. What about those 
other refugees—millions of whom are 
still vegetating without real aid or hope 
of aid in the countries that lost the war? 
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The Gospel for Schaolteathors 


By S. WHITE RHYNE 


Fifty-six teachers were brought to a church camp for a week to 


think about the meaning of Christian faith for their vocation 


“WE WANT THE CHURCH to know that 
the teachers in attendance at this confer- 
ence are most grateful that they were 
singled out as a group for this worthwhile 
adventure. The experiences of the week 
will never be forgotten. We regret that 
every Lutheran public and private school 
teacher in the United States and Canada 
could not have been with us to share both 
the good fellowship and educational ex- 
perience so graciously provided.” 

This was the opening paragraph in the 
report of those who attended a confer- 
ence for public and private school teach- 
ers at the leadership camp at Shawnee- 
on-the-Delaware, Pennsylvania, Aug. 19- 
26. This paragraph summed up the senti- 
ment of every one present. Teachers 
could not stop expressing their thanks 
that the church had recognized them as a 
group and had given them opportunity 
to face implications of their faith in their 
teaching work. 


THERE WERE 56 teachers present. They 
came from seven states, the District of 
Columbia, and a foreign country. They 
represented nine synods of the United 
Lutheran Church, the Missouri Synod, 
the Augustana Church. 

The faculty included Miss Karen An- 
dersen, teacher in the public schools of 
Chicago who presented a job analysis of 
the teacher’s work . . . Dr. Toivo Har- 
junpaa, pastor of St. John’s Church, New 
Bedford, Massachusetts, formerly of Fin- 


Dr. Rhyne is executive secretary of the ULC 
Parish and Church School Board. 
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land, who acted as chaplain... Dr. T. A. 
Kantonen, professor at Hamma Divinity 
School, Springfield, Ohio, who lectured on 
the “Faith of the Christian” . . Prof. R. 
Brown McAllister, superintendent of pub- 
lic schools in Concord, N. C., who pre- 
sented the problems of public and private 
school teachers .. . Dr. Russell D. Snyder, 
professor at the Philadelphia Seminary, 
who taught a course in English Bible. 
Dr. S. White Rhyne, executive secretary 
of the Parish and Church School Board, 
acted as director of the conference. 


THIS CONFERENCE was something new ~ 
in the Lutheran Church in America. 
Modeled after vocational conferences 
held in recent years in Europe, the con- 
ference brought together a small group 


OUTDOOR CONFERENCE 
Teachers went to school 


The Lutheran 


SECRETARY RHYNE AND STAFF 
They taught the teachers 


of Christians in one vocation—teaching— 
for a period of intensive study of the im- 
plications of their faith in their work. 
Together with their leaders, the teachers 
spent seven hours a day for seven days 
studying and worshiping together. 

There were free periods and periods of 
fellowship, but the days were crowded 
with hours of discussion in large and 
small groups. Several teachers coming 
to the conference from six weeks of sum- 
mer school work reported that they re- 
ceived more at the conference during the 
week than they did at the six-week sum- 
mer schools. 

The conference began with several days 
of intensive study of the Christian’s faith. 
The worship, Bible study, and lectures in 
theology were geared in this direction. 
The next few days were given to a study 
of the teacher’s work. A job analysis of 
the work was made and the problems of a 
teacher were listed and discussed. 
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In the closing days the teachers studied 
how their faith applied in their work and 
with what Christian attitudes and prac- 
tices they should face their problems. The 
Bible study continued throughout the 
week and worship was conducted in the 
morning and evening. Each evening a 
period of silence was observed for medita- 
tion. 


THE METHOD USED in the conference 
was that of discussion. Topics were dis- 
cussed by the entire group. Then the con- 
ference divided into small groups where 
the discussion was refined, and reports 
were formulated and returned to the en- 
tire group for further discussion. Lists of 
problems were made by small groups, re- 
ported to. the entire conference, and thor- 
oughly discussed. At the conclusion of the 
conference two findings committees, ap- 
pointed at the beginning of the confer- 
ence, made their reports. 
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Christian schoolteachers believe responsibility 


THE WORK OF A TEACHER was analyzed 
under the following headings: work de- 
termined by laws, work related to the 
community, work determined by admin- 
istrators, work in the classroom. itself, 
work related to the individual teacher, A 
series of activities was listed under each, 

The problems of a teacher were clas- 
sified in four major areas: personal, intra- 
school, with parents, and with the com- 
munity. Problems ranged all the way 
from the personal appearance of the 
teacher to such questions as handling re- 
tarded or advanced pupils, professional 
ethics, broken homes and delinquent par- 
ents, pressure groups in school boards or 
in communities, communism in the 
schools, and joining labor unions. 

Problems were discussed and examples 
of solving them were offered, but no final 
solutions were sought. ‘The emphasis was 
placed upon the Christian attitude and 
approach that the teacher should take to- 
ward solution of all problems. 
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Tue Crurcu TALKED 


HEARD OVER AND OVER in the final days 
were such basic Christian principles as: 
the Christian’s respect for the individual, 
Christian love, and example of the Chris« 
tian teacher, the stewardship, of time and 
talent, respect for law, prayer, the expul- 
sive power of a new conviction, 
teaching as a call of God, 

Final day of the conference was given | 
to formulation of a statement of findings, 
Findings included the following: 

I. The discussion of mutual problems; 
the fellowship of Christian teachers; the 
instruction of Christian leaders; and the 
study of the Bible, Christian theology, anc 
the liturgy of the church have deepened’ 
our faith, strengthened our fellowship 
and prepared us to return to our work 
with enthusiasm and dedication, 

2. The teacher must be a living ex 
ample of his Christian faith, 

3, Personal rededication at the begin 
ning of a school year is of utmost value 
to a Christian teacher, 


and 
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WITH THE TEACHERS 


to pupils is given to them by their Saviour 


4, This conference may lead to similar 
meetings of teachers in our own com. 
munities, 

5, There is a general feeling of grate 
itude that the church thought enough 
about the teachers as a group to single 
them out for such a worthwhile confer- 
ence. 

6. There is a unanimous feeling that 
such conferences should be held annually 
in various sections of the church. 

7. The general plan, with minor 
adaptations in the light of experience, 
should be followed in planning future 
conferences, 


THE CONFERENCE for teachers origi- 
nated in the action of the United Lutheran 
Church in America authorizing the Parish 
and Church School Board to do some» 
thing for public and private school teach- 
ers of the church, The conference was 
planned to carry out in part the action of 
the church. The ultimate purpose of the 
conference is to help the pupils in our 
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public and private schools by helping the 
teachers, 

Among the findings of the conference 
were the following requests directed to 
agencies of the chureh through the Parish 
and Chureh School; 

1, Could the board publish annually 
a list of places, dates, and sponsors of all 
conferences for workers during the come 
ing year? 

2, Could the board publish a bibliog: 
raphy of religious books helpful to Lue 
theran teachers in secular schools? 

3, Could the the 
chureh to do more to prevent and correct 


board eneourage 
juvenile and parental delinqueney? 

4, Could the the 
church to enlist young people in becoming 
teachers? 

5, Could the board encourage the 
chureh at large to help edueate society 
to the faet that no public institution ean 
substitute for a Christian 
home? 


board eneourage 


adequately 
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CASE HISTORY OF A CONVERSION 


By OSWALD RIESS 


Intelligent Roman Catholics can be convinced of the truth of Protestant 


teaching when a faithful pastor has the opportunity to teach them 


THE ATMOSPHERE in my study was 
charged with tension when Johnny first 
brought Yvonne. It was a Lutheran boy 
and Catholic girl, each much in love with 
the other, and each equally determined 
to convert the other. 

I felt that Johnny would not turn. He 
Was a minister’s son, and ever since his 
confirmation a loyal member and worker 
in his congregation. Others, I realized, 
had forsaken their church for girls less 
attractive than Yvonne. But when Johnny 
said to me, “Pastor, I'll never deny the 
truth as I’ve learned it,” there was some- 
thing in his voice which assured me that 
he meant what he said. 

And Yvonne lost no time in telling me 
with equal finality that she had no idea 
of giving up her faith. She had never 
set foot in our church, and did not intend 
to. She would, however, attend my adult 
membership class—provided Johnny 
would promise to take a course of instruc- 
tion from her priest. Yvonne was sure 
and she told us so—that in this way 
Johnny would learn to see the light and 
turn Catholic. 


Now WHAT was I to say to that? As 
far as Yvonne’s coming to my adult mem- 
bership class was concerned, the answer 
was easily given. I would be happy to 
see her. I would point out to her the 
differences between her church and ours. 
I would endeavor to prove to her from 
the Scriptures that our church teaches 


Dr. Riess is pastor of Bethany Church (Missouri 
Synod) in Detroit. 
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nothing more or less than God’s eternal 
truth. And I would be glad to do all this 
without. the least obligation on her part 
to become a Lutheran. 
But what of Johnny’s going to the priest 
and taking instruction in the Catholic 
religion? I could not sanction such a step. 
But unless Johnny agreed to go to the 
priest’s instruction, Yvonne would not 
agree to come to mine. We argued over 
the matter for an hour and more, The 
outcome was that Johnny said to Yvonne, 


“You come with me, and I'll go with you.” 


OUR ADULT MEMBERSHIP class had its 
first meeting the following week. Yvonne 
and Johnny were there, sitting in the front 
seats. The same tension that had char- 
acterized our private interview was there. 

There was nothing relaxed about 
Yvonne. Her whole body was strained! | 
forward. She watched and weighed every | 
word I said. Hardly had I spoken a few | 
sentences when her hand would go up. | 
Yvonne had a question for me. A few | 
moments later she had another. 

So it was in the first lesson and in those | 
that followed. I felt that Yvonne was out 
to catch me. And the other members of | 
the class also sens¢d something, “Pastor | 
that girl gets me nervous,” said a womar:’ 
to me one evening. “Me too,” I was) 
tempted to reply. The strain was tremen- 
dous—yet glorious. I was wrestling for a) 
soul, and I prayed as I never had prayeci| 
before. 


After each lesson Yvonne was waiting) 
for me. She had more questions—not one} 
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YVONNE 
Questions 


or two, but nine or ten, all written out on 
the margin of her textbook. So she and 
Johnny and I would stand or sit for an- 
other half hour. And her questions were 
not simple. At times I wondered whether 
my wily Catholic was being coached by 
her priests. 


IN ONE OF THESE after-the-meeting 
meetings, Yvonne brought up the subject 
of the Apocrypha. I had, in a previous 
lesson, mentioned the fact that the Cath- 
olic Church bases some of its doctrines 
on these books, and she wanted to know 
‘more about them. 

Although I had already given her what 
information I had on the matter, I told her 
that I would gladly tty to find more for 
her. She replied: “Never mind. Perhaps 
it would be better if I got the facts from 
another source.” Knowing that she felt 
that I, being a Lutheran, must be prej- 
udiced, I simply said: “Very well. Get 
- your facts where you will, and then let me 
see them.” 
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Weeks and lessons passed. One day 
Yvonne called me by telephone. She had 
been offered the leading part in a play 
and wanted to know what to do about it. 
It sounded promising, she explained, but 
it would mean an interruption of her 
course of instruction. I counseled her not 
to accept the offer, and she said that she 
would “talk it over with God.” 


AND THEN ONE EVENING, about an hour 
before lesson time, my telephone rang 
again. It was Yvonne, and I could hear 
that she was crying. 

“What has happened, Yvonne?” I 
asked. 

And back came her answer—a scream 
of joy: “Pastor, I’ve found my church!” 

I wanted to know all about it. But she 
replied: “Johnny and I will see you to- 
night after the lesson. But I was afraid 
that I couldn’t be able to face you with- 
out breaking down. That is why I first 
called you.” 

Some scenes are too sacred for words. 
That night, when the three of us were 
alone, all the deep fountains in Yvonne 
broke open. Neither of us could say any- 
thing for some time. 

Finally I had to break the silence. 
“Yvonne, now tell me: What did it?” 

“It was the Word, Pastor, the Word of 
God—and the letters.” 

“Letters?” I asked. “What letters?” 

“The letters about the Apocrypha.” 


WIitH THAT, she handed them to me. 
One, was from Dr. Walter A. Maier. 
Johhny had suggested that they write to 
him. The other was from the Catholic 
University of America in Washington, 
D. C. The priest had advised Yvonne 
that would be the best place to get the 
information she desired. 

“Which of these letters did it?” I asked 
Yvonne. 

“The letter,’ she replied, “from the 
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Catholic University of America in Wash- 
ington, D. C.” 

Dr. Maier’s letter was friendly and 
informative. ; 

The letter from the Catholic Univer- 
sity read something like this: Nobody, by 
himself, is able to decide whether a cer- 
tain book does, or does not, belong to the 
Bible. Some books of the Bible make very 
dry reading. Other books which have no 
place in the Bible, like The Imitation of 
Christ, make most profitable reading. If 
the decision as to which books are part of 
the Bible were left to us, we could easily 
err in our judgment. The only way in 
which we can know which books belong 
to the Bible is by a revelation from God. 
Now, God has given such a revelation to 
“the Church.” Therefore, you must take 
the word of “the Church” for it that the 
Apocrypha are books of the Bible. 


TIME AND AGAIN, when I first met 
Yvonne and then in our meetings, I had 
emphasized this difference between Ca- 
tholicism and Lutheranism: the one asks, 
What does the church say? and the other, 
What does the Bible say? Here was the 
final proof in a letter from her own church 
—but now her church no longer. 

“Pastor,” she almost pleaded when we 
parted that evening, when may I receive 
Holy Communion? Must I wait until I 
am confirmed?” 

And on the day of her confirmation 
she came to the altar as one who walks 
in a dream. “YVONNE CHAMPION, ‘God 
the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, give 
thee His Holy Spirit...” I looked at 
her as she knelt before me. Her face was 
turned upward. It was bathed with tears. 
And in her eyes there was a light that was 
not of this earth. “Be thou faithful unto 
death .. .” I handed her the certificate. 

Some time ago, Yvonne gave me the 
following “inside” account of her conver- 
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sion. She had put it into writing at my 
request. 


“OUR RESPECTIVE RELIGIONS were a 
frequent subject for discussion between 
Johnny and me during some three years 
previous to my coming to instructions. 
Although the discussions were casual, they 
usually ended in a deadlock. 

“As we became more attached to each 

other, we realized that eventually these 
differences would reach a crucial stage. 
The fair thing was for each to study the 
other’s religion, preferably together. 
» “Thad no fear of Johnny’s pastor or of 
his church. I had strong convictions, and 
felt secure in my faith. Since I was sure 
that the Catholic religion was the one 
true religion, I knew that I could change 
Johnny’s convictions. 

“I promised to keep my mind open to 
God all through the instructions, in order 
to get Johnny to do the same when he 
would study Catholicism. Ridiculing the 
Lutheran Church was far from my mind, 
but I seized upon every opportunity to 
trap the minister, thereby to point out to 
Johnny the wrongs of his church. 

“I wanted to know everything about 
this new religion. There wasn’t a question 
left unasked. If a question came up in 
class, I would insist that it be answered 
immediately. After class, Johnny an- 
swered questions sometimes for hours. I 
feel that the Holy Spirit was slowly 
stretching my narrow mind, and that this 
is where the first transition occurred. 

“An emotional conflict was taking place 
in me. There were tears and outbursts 
alter almost every class and during most 
of our dates. The time came when I] 
could no longer pray—at least in the way 
I then understood prayer. I had begun to 
doubt the ability of the saints to help me, 
and didn’t know how to approach God. 

“AT THE BEGINNING of instruction I 
had begun reading the Bible, and I was 
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now becoming consciously aware of its 
effect upon me. I could feel myself grow- 
ing spiritually, but at the same time felt 
that in respect to my own religion I was 
faltering. I didn’t tell anyone about this 
at the time, because I was still sure that 
I would eventually change Johnny to my 
religion. I asked God to help me keep an 
open mind, knowing that whatever de- 
cisions I made would be according to His 
will. 

“Beginning to doubt the Catholic re- 
ligion, and not being sure of the Lutheran 
religion, I felt that I had no religion at 
all. The emotional conflict within me in- 
tensified and began to affect my health. I 
began to have a very real fear of death, 
and thought that because I had no re- 
ligion the devil would take advantage of 
this opportunity and cause me to be cast 
into hell. 


“DURING THE PERIOD of instructions I 
worked evenings. Going to classes two 
nights a week cut down my working time 
considerably. Many offers of jobs tempted 
me to miss classes. One offer in partic- 
ular, which would have kept me away 
for several weeks, looked so good that I 
felt I could not pass it up. I was offered 
the lead in a play. Feeling that I would 
be prejudiced, I asked the pastor to decide 
for me. I later learned from a Warner 
Brothers talent scout that my acting was 
not good, and realized what a very clever 
‘scheme the devil had used. I thanked 
_ God through my tears of disappointment. 
“After this, work became impossible. 
My fears and nervousness increased to the 
point where I had to stay in bed most of 
the time. The reading of the Bible was a 
tremendous help to me, especially since I 
had stopped praying. I thought that my 
reading would show God that I really 
loved Him, even though I didn’t pray 
formally. I do know that it helped to 
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show me what Catholicism is. 

“Finally my difficulties boiled down to 
two: the matter of authority in the 
church, and the question of the Apoc- 
rypha. Several priests and many tech- 
nical books were consulted without satis- 
faction. Identical letters were sent to the 
Catholic University of America and to 
Dr. Maier. You know the results of that. 


“IMMEDIATELY AFTER I decided to join 
the Lutheran Church, the nervous ten- 
sion eased. I was overjoyed. Telephoning 
the pastor was my first thought. 

“The best way I can describe my feel- 
ings of the next days is to say that I felt 
as if I were swimming through sunshine. 
Small tears of happiness gathered at the 
corners of my eyes as one by one my 
fears fell away—my fear of death, my 
fear that my sins were not forgiven, my 
fear of God. I had difficulty in concen- 
trating on what went on in the church 
service, and it was two months before I 
was able to sing a hymn without crying.” 


TuaT Is the end of the story of Yvonne. 
Let me rather say: That is the beginning. 

Today Johnny ushers in the church, as- 
sists the finance committee, and uses his 
pen and brush (he is a commercial 
artist) in the interest of the Kingdom. 

Yvonne, although confirmed only re- 
cently, teaches Sunday school, sings in 
the choir, and is tireless in her efforts to 
bring others to the knowledge of the truth. 

Her deep yet simple faith is most re- » 
freshing. Young folks, whose religion 
has become something of a Sunday affair, 
are almost startled when, at some week- 
day meeting, they hear her speak, in her 
innocent and fervent way, about “talking 
things over with God” or other religious 
experiences. Yvonne takes it for granted 
that, being Lutheran, they must feel as 
she does. I wouldn’t be surprised if some, 
thanks to her influence, will, 
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TALK FOR YOUR COLLEGE 


By CARROLL THOMPSON 


You can be effective in explaining to young people 
of your congregation why they need the church 


college and why the college needs them 


IN A SMALL midwestern city a Lutheran 
pastor was talking with a young member 
of the congregation about his plans for 
the future. The pastor mentioned that it 
might be desirable for Jim to go to col- 
lege. Jim was undecided on what to do, 
eager for information. 

Soon the two were studying the catalog 
of the Lutheran college in the area, check- 
ing on possible courses of study in the 
youngster’s field of interest. This month 
the college has an additional student en- 
rolled largely because the minister had 
talked to the high-school graduate about 
plans for his future. 


A MINISTER in an eastern city an- 
nounced in the church bulletin that he 
had literature available on the Lutheran 
college in the area for members of the 
congregation. Several young men and 
women called for material and some are 
now in contact with the admissions office 
at that college. 

An alumnus of a Midwest Lutheran 
college brought five high-school graduates 
to the campus of the college. Two of the 
high-school seniors in the group enrolled 
and one of the three juniors made plans 
to enroll next year. 

Another Lutheran college has two more 
students this month because a thoughtful 
friend of the institution sent their names 
to the admissions office. After the col- 


Mr. Thompson is a member of the public rela- 
tions staff of Wittenberg College. 
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lege had sent them promotion material 
the boys dropped in to see the campus 
and registered. 

_ These examples demonstrate the high 
degree of effectiveness ministers, college 
alumni, and friends of the institutions 
have when they talk “college” to young- 
sters of their acquaintance. 


To PINPOINT this effectiveness last year 
I conducted a survey among students at 
Carthage College, Carthage, Ill., to de- 
termine why they chose to attend that 
college. The results pointed up to the role 
these groups play as student promotion 
representatives for Carthage. 

Fifty-six out of every 100 students on 
the campus first heard of Carthage either 
from Lutheran ministers or other friends. 
These groups, in their role of “field rep- 
resentatives” for Carthage, brought many 
students to the campus. The results of 
this survey, taken among 409 students 
at Carthage, indicate how effective the 
pastors, alumni, and other friends can be 
in the two-fold task of “selling” their 
area Lutheran college to students. 

Ministers, alumni or other friends of 
the college, as liaison between the “halls 
of ivy” and Lutheran homes, can do 
much to bring desired and needed infor- 
mation about colleges to the prospective 
students and their families. These groups 
can, in their community, be the “heralds” 
for their church colleges. This is espe- 
cially true since the smaller colleges, in 
spite of modern methods of communica- 
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tion, often have a difficult time in bring- 
ing their message before their constit- 
uency and the general public. 

For the minister it is an especial chal- 
lenge, since he can aid colleges in solving 
the problem of student promotion and at 
the same time extend his ministry by 
serving in part as “counselor” for stu- 


dents seeking information on Lutheran | 


higher education. 


AS AN EXAMPLE of what one college is 
doing to keep its friends informed about 
its work, Wittenberg sends all its publi- 
cations to every pastor and alumnus in 
its area. Other college friends also receive 
the publications that annually include 
seven issues of the Alumnus, copies of a 
quarterly, This Is Wittenberg, and the 
Wittenberg Bulletin, official publication 
issued eight times a year. 

In addition the college mails informal 
reports periodically on enrollment and 
items of special interest. These keep pas- 
tors, alumni, and other friends of the col- 
lege up to date on happenings at Witten- 
berg and state in brief terms what the 
college offers, what its policies are. If the 
groups are to do their job of “selling” 
Wittenberg, the college feels that they 
must know the “what” and “why” and 
“how” of college policies and projects. 

In return the groups are asked to fur- 
nish lists of prospective students. These 
‘students are reached through letters and 
constitute a major group of the prospec- 
tive students. The groups arrange for 
prospective students to visit the campus. 


AND WITTENBERG’S POLICY of depend- 
ing on the area pastors, friends, and 
alumni to do much of the work of telling 
their college of prospective students is 
paying off. Unlike most colleges of its 
size, Wittenberg has no field secretaries, 
yet applications for admission are up 8 
per cent over last year. 
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Knowing that the college is depending 
largely on its friends to bring it in contact 
with outstanding prospective students, 
members of these groups have responded 
by sending in hundreds of names, Visiting 
prospects, showing the Wittenberg movie 
to groups, and bringing scores of out- 
standing boys and girls to the campus. 

The number of visitors to the campus 
last year was almost double that of any 
other year within memory. Many of these 
are young people accompanied by a pas- 
tor, alumnus, or friend of the college. 
Many others say they were directed to 
the college by one of these friends. An 
increased number of church groups are 
also coming to the college just to become 
better acquainted with the institution they 
support. 

Here are some suggestions that may 
help pastors, alumni, and friends in their 
efforts to talk “college” to the high school 
students of their acquaintance. Many of 
these are being used successfully today. 


1—Collect a special file of material on 
the Lutheran college in your area—or on 
all Lutheran colleges—so you can give 
prospective students that first “glimpse” 
of the institution that so often sends them 
to college. ; 

2—Encourage the local newspaper to 
use news articles from the area college. 

3—Talk “college” to capable young- 
sters who indicate an interest in higher 
education. 

4—Organize student groups to visit the 
college campus at least once each year. 

5—In the fall organize a group of high 
school youngsters to discuss college pros- 
pects. 

6—Ministers may include information 
of the area college in their church bul- 
letins, or may recognize in a special way 
members of the congregation who grad- 
uate from college. 
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GOD CALLED YOU TOO 


By MARTIN J. HEINECKEN 


It isn't only the pastor who is called. Every Christian may 


be a worker for God in whatever job he happens to have 


WE ARE FAMILIAR with the so-called 
“call” to the ministry. The minister feels 
that he is called of God publicly to preach 
the Word of God and to administer the 
Sacraments. This is his “calling” or “vo- 
cation.” 

Although the minister feels that he is 
called of God to do this work, he realizes 
that he must possess the necessary qual- 
ifications and that there must be a place 
for him to work. It is only, therefore, if 
the church finds him qualified and has a 
place for him that he can be sure that 
God has called him. 

Strictly speaking, the minister always 
gets his call from the church to a’ specific 
field of labor. Wherever, therefore, the 
minister is called by the church he will 
serve his Lord and his fellowmen with a 
glad, free heart, pouring out his life in 
gratitude for what God has done. 


THIS SENSE of vocation, of being called 
by the Lord to a specific task, should by 
no means be restricted to the ministry. 

Unfortunately the word “vocation” has 
lost its original meaning. Today a voca- 
tion is just a job. 

It even has the connotation of a menial 
kind of job. “Vocational” schools, where 
men learn a trade, are distinguished from 
professional schools from which men go 
into “white-collar” jobs, and—until re- 
cently—were sure to earn more money. 


Dr. Heinecken is a professor at the Philadelphia 
Theological Seminary. This article will be pub- 
lished as a tract for distribution throughout the 
United Lutheran Church this fall. 
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Since we are prone to judge the worth 
of anything in terms of money, the white- 
collar job is rated much higher. 

Men generally have lost the sense of 
vocation, of being “called” to their work, 
whatever it may be, from street-cleaner to 
president. Of course, if men no longer 
believe in a God who cares and who 
speaks through his Son, Jesus Christ, that 
settles it. 

But there are other reasons why it is 
difficult, even for the one who has heard 
his Lord’s call and means to follow it, 
to feel that the work which he must do is | 
the work to which the Lord has called 
him. Perhaps it is its routineness and ap 
parent meaninglessness. 


CALLED TO BE A DRAUGHTSMAN 


A skilled craftsman making a whole | 
shoe, a cabinet maker producing a work | 
of art, an architect planning and rearing, 
a bridge, sure enough! You may feell 
called to do that to the glory of God! 

But what about punching holes, the 
identical hole in the identical piece of 
metal, in endless repetition, day in ancl! 
day out? 
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And what if you have no choice what- 
soever in the work that you must do? 
You must eat, so you must work. So you 
dig ditches, when you should be playing 
the violin. How then shall a man have a 
sense of divine vocation? 


LET US GET THIS straight first of all. 
The world is not as it should be. There 
are many people whose hidden talents 
are left entirely undeveloped. There are 
many who are forced by circumstances 
beyond their control to work at some- 
thing other than that for which they are 
best fitted. 

It is true that the machine-age has 
brought with it many evils such as the 
deadly routineness of work. All such evils 
need to be corrected. In the meantime, 
however, the Christian must not lose his 
sense of vocation. He must learn to make 
the most of a bad situation even while 
striving to better it. 

The Christian must recognize that there 
is a necessary division of labor. This is 
how God has made the world. He has 
made people different so that they may 
perform different functions and so be 
helpful to one another. 

No man is sufficient unto himself. He 
needs the help of his fellows. Every man 
should therefore strive to make his con- 
tribution to the common good in accord- 
ance with his capacities and in the place 
where, by force of circumstances, he hap- 
pens to be. Everything should be done 
to discover a man’s real capacities and to 
enable him to find the place where he can 
do the most good. A man himself must 
Strive to rise to the full height of his 
capacities. Only this is good stewardship 
of God-given talents. 

If a man is of limited capacities he 
should learn to reconcile himself to his 
limitations and he should not consider any 
work which is constructive and helpful as 
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menial in God's sight. As Luther said, 
the maid who sweeps the floor—and does 
so to the glory of God—renders just as 
acceptable a service as the nun in her 
cloister. 


FURTHERMORE, the machine-age is of- 
fering a wonderful compensation for the 
dullness and routineness of its work. It is 
making possible a shorter working day 
and a shorter working week and is pro- 
viding for more leisure time, 


WHAT Does Gop Want With My Lire? 


This gives a man the opportunity to 
pursue what is wrongly called an avoca- 
tion. He can use his leisure time to work 
at something meaningful and construc- 
tive. This, too, he should regard as a 
vocation performed to the glory of God, 

There are some occupations which can- 
not be considered vocations. God does 
not call anyone to be a dope-peddler, a 
bookie, or a brothel-keeper, At the same 
time the Christian should not suppose that 
he must withdraw himself from all oc- 
cupations which will get him into touch 
with evil. There is no occupation which, 
in a sinful world, is free from evil. 

In the world as it is, there must be sol- 
diers, policemen, miners, bankers, law- 
yers, actors, politicians, and all the oc- 
cupations with which we are familiar. The 
Christian must not turn any of these oc- 
cupations over to godless and wicked men 
because he thinks he is too good for them. 
In any one of them a Christian may and 
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must serve in service to his fellowmen 
and to the glory of God. 


Wua~T IS EVIL in a situation God will 
cover with forgiveness if only a man will 
perform the duties of his calling in service 
to his fellowmen and to the glory of God. 

Every man is a steward of all that God 
has entrusted to him. All his gifts and 
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talents must be dedicated to God in His 
calling. Let no one suppose that only the 
minister has a call. 

Every layman and woman has a “call” 
to perform that function for which he or 
she is qualified in accordance with the 
needs of the situation. This gives tife 
meaning and dignity. Here are to be 
found the real fruits of faith. 


PEOPLE ARE LIKE ORANGES 
JANIE sToop beside a large grader in her father’s packing shed watch- 
ing the oranges jostle along over the wide moving belt. “Why, the oranges 


are going somewhere!” she exclaimed. 


“Yes,” said the man, “each orange finds its own place. The little 


ones go first. 


They drop down through the smallest holes into bins 


below. The middle sized ones drop out next through the medium holes, 
and the large ones are the last to disappear through the largest holes. 
But all are fed away as they pass along.” 

“Can't they get into the wrong holes?” questioned Janie. 

“No,” replied the man, “each orange goes where it’s supposed to go.” 

“They have a lot of sense, haven’t they, Mr. man?” she said innocently. 


“They sure have,” he said. 


“Morn a lot of people,” she commented. 
“That’s right,” he admitted. “Some people never find the opening or 


place for which they are fitted.” 


“Maybe we ought t’run people over the grader,” she reasoned. 
“Be a pretty good idea, Janie,” the man agreed. 


“Td like to have an orange, Mr. 


ask, “What’s your name?” 
“Charles Wender,” he replied. 


—.” And then she stopped short to 


-“I want a big one, Mr. Wender,” she coaxed, 
“A big one or a good one? Which, Janie?” he asked. 
“Won't a big one be a good one?” she asked. 


“Not very likely,” he cautioned. 


“Why?” she queried. 


“The little ones,” he answered, “waste most of their time and stay | 
small. The big ones spend their time growing big, but the medium ones 


use their time growing sweet.” 


“T want a sweet orange, Mr. Wender,” she assured him. 

“It is better, isn’t it, to be sweet than to be big or little?” he asked. 
“My! This is sweet,” she said as she tasted a section she pulled free. 
“People are like oranges, Janie,” he said, playfully pinching her cheek. 


“Some, small; some, big; and,” looking at her own orange, her eyes 


sparkling, she said, “some grow sweet:” 
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SNYDER ALLEMAN 


The Luthera 


CONVERSATION WITH A COLLIE 


About a Purple Lady 


I’M AFRAID I was very rude today, Rex. 
But really, I think even you would have 
stopped in the middle of Madison Avenue 
and stared. Her slender height accentu- 
ated to bean-stalk proportions by her four- 
inch heeled purple shoes, purple nylons, 
purple dress and purple hat with a top- 
knot of brassy curls erupting from the 
top ...apurple-red gash of lipstick in her 
chalk-white face . . . being literally towed 
across the Avenue by two spotted dal- 
matians! 

Even you, Rex, would have forgotten 
you are a full-bred gentleman and sat 
back on your haunches and stared. 


BuT YoU KNow, Rex, it wasn’t really 
funny. Because I wonder if, in her own 
startling way, the purple lady wasn’t ex- 
pressing a very valid protest, a protest 
against the almost irresistible force that 
compels us all to be poured into the same 
monotonous mould. We’re poured in an 
individual, and we come out an indeter- 
minate part of a crowd, to act only as the 
crowd acts, to think (if at all) only as the 
crowd thinks, to wear and talk and smile 
at and admire only what the crowd wears 
and talks and smiles at and admires. 

Maybe, just maybe, the purple lady was 
desperate enough at least to wear some- 
thing different. Maybe she thought wear- 
ing something different made her, the real 
person, different, just like a lot of people 
seem to think that reading a book about 
peace of mind or the mature mind will 
give them peace and maturity, without 
their fulfilling the demands laid down in 
such books. 
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You know, it’s common knowledge, 
Rex, that nature abhors a vacuum. But 
it’s equally true that the Creator abhors 
identicalness—if there is such a word. 

I suppose you’ve never noticed a snow- 
flake; to you it’s just wetness that you 
prefer to get away from. But the author- 
ities on snowflakes (that would be impres- 
sive, wouldn’t it—to be listed somewhere 
as a Snowflake Authority. Maybe one 
could then form a National Association 
of Snowflake Authorities, and eventually 
even lobby something-or-other through 
Congress). As I was saying, the snow- 
flake authorities tell us that no two snow- 
flakes are exactly alike. That’s incredible! 
No two leaves on a tree are exactly alike, 
either. And it’s rather obvious to all of 
us, even to you, Rex, that no two people 
are exactly alike. 


BUT WE SEEM to be doing our best to 
eliminate that difference as thoroughly 
as possible. There seems to be an almost 
diabolical intent to force us to lose the 
“self” with which Almighty God endowed 
us, and become just another digit. It 
seems to be our own century’s peculiar 
and horrid perversion of our Lord’s teach- 
ing about losing oneself to find oneself. 

Some people who make it their business 
to study about other people—sociologists 
and psychologists—say it’s because we 
live in a push-button age. Most of us have 
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jobs that don’t take much initiative. We 
stand tn our appointed place and push our 
appointed buttons and at the end of the 
week call for our appointed paycheck, 

But it isn’t only our jobs. With our 
40-hour week, and all the household gad- 
gets and no-work soaps (which one sup- 
posedly needs only to show to the kitchen 
and immediately that room becomes 
transformed into scintillating cleanliness) 
we ought to be able to spare 40 hours per 
week pushing buttons and_ still have 
enough left over for some kind of creative 
work. 

But do you know what we do? A lot of 
us sit down to watch a television show, or 
listen to the radio if we're so primitive 


as not to own a television set, or go with” 


4.999 other people to watch a baseball 
game. And even if we sit down to spend 
a proverbial quiet evening at home with 
a book, 19 to | we read some best-seller 
that everyone else is reading, not because 
we think it has great value to give us, but 
its the thing everyone else is talking 
about, so of course we must talk about 
it too. 

All of which is fine, Rex, except if that’s 
all we do with our extra time, we're just 
getting pushed a little more securely into 
the popular mould, 


THE WORLD has witnessed some sad oc- 
casions when people have let themselves 
become just “digits” in the political world 
—the blind, emotional assent of the crowd 
to a dynamic leader, The revolting sight 
of total allegiance of thousands and even 
millions of creatures to one who is only a 
fellow-creature—the raucous ‘Heil Hit- 
ler” or its Communist counterpart are not, 
I suppose, totally impossible even here. 

1 wish you could remind me, Rex, to 
thank God tonight in my prayers that it 
isn’t true here yet. Sometimes I’m afraid 
I almost personalize the state and feel 
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thankful to i for this freedom, when I 
ought to be thankful to God for using the 
state to give us this particular kind of 
freedom, 

Even our religious life is in danger of 
being mass-moulded. A conversation 
about the church, its activities, organiza- 
tions, and especially its money-raising 
projects, is safe enough. But a casual con- 
versation with a friend about Jesus Christ 
is slightly embarrassing. He is lord of the | 
church, but at the same time He is so 
frighteningly personal, too. And those 
groups who lay the greatest stress on a 
“personal” religion are quite often, I’ve 
noticed, the very ones to use the most 
flagrant mass-techniques, 


Ir MUST SEEM to you, Rex—no, of 
course it doesn’t. I find myself so enjoy- 
ing your company that I give you the at- 
tribute of seeing us as we are. But your 
devotion is too unquestioning for that, 
But if we could stand outside ourselves 
and watch ourselves as in one phase of 
life after another we let ourselves be 
pressed more and more into a mould, per- 
haps we would see that what we are trying 
to do is to run away from ourselves, and 
from God. 

The last thing we want to do is to face 
ourselves, so we try to lose ourselves in the 
crowd and find some kind of meaning 
there. Perhaps we have a lurking sus- 
picion of what we shall find if we do ever 
see ourselves clearly—a self that is proud 
and arrogant and capable of a depth of 
sinfulness that we don’t dare to imagine. 
But perhaps facing that self, we should 
then perhaps be driven to face God, 

And if we see Him as He is at Bethle- 
hem, and Nazareth, and most of all on the 
Hill, then we won't need to run to hide 
ourselves in the crowd. Then we can 
lose that ugly self in Him and find out 
what it really means to find meaning, and 
life, and a new self. 
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KNOW THE BIBLE... STUDIES IN BOOK OF REVELATION .. BY E. E. FLACK 


CHRISTIANS AREN’T AFRAID 


Read Revelation 3:7-13 


TWENTY-EIGHT MILES southeast of 
Sardis, about which we studied last week, 
stood Philadelphia, a city of Lydia named 
in honor of its founder, Attalus Phila- 
delphus (159-138 B.c.). Strategically lo- 
cated on important trade routes, this city 
was the gateway to fertile vine-growing 
regions. 

Its founder planned Philadelphia as a 
center for the spread of Greek culture 
and influence throughout Lydia and 
Phrygia. Contributing to the rapid spread 
of this influence was Philadelphia’s loca- 
tion on the greatest trade route running 
through the province and on the main 
line of imperial communication, 

Both Sardis and Philadelphia were sit- 
uated in a volcanic region, and both had 
suffered severely from earthquakes, par- 
ticularly the eruption of a.p. 17, which 
practically destroyed these as well as 10 
other important cities of the Lydian 
valley. 

For the relief and reconstruction of 
Philadelphia, Emperor Tiberius of Rome 
made an appropriation, which called forth 
a gesture of gratitude. Along with sev- 
eral other cities which likewise had been 
recipients of the emperor's bounty, Phila- 
delphia shared in the enterprise of erect- 
ing a monument to him in Rome. 

As a further expression of gratitude for 
the kindness shown by the emperor, the 
city assumed a new name; New Caesarea. 
This was the only one of the seven cities 
which John addressed that substituted a 
new name for the old. Hence Philadel- 
phia merited above all others to be called 
“the holy city.” 
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Philadelphia’s devotion to the emperor 
resulted also in the erection of a temple 
which, like other buildings in the city, fell 
into decay. Ruins of tottering pillars tell 
the tale. 


JOHN EVIDENTLY knew much about 
Philadelphia and its trials. He had prob- 
ably visited the city in the course of his 
long ministry in Asia Minor. When and 
by whom the church in that center was 
organized we do not know. But John 
doubtless knew its history firsthand. 

In view of their integrity in the midst 
of trials the Christians in Philadelphia 
are commended rather than censured. 
Harassed particularly by Jews, they are 
comforted by assurances derived appro- 
priately from Old Testament patterns. 

Through commercial interests largely, 
Jews were fairly numerous in Philadelphia 
as in other strategic centers in Asia. They 
took pride in their heritage, boasting that 
they only were the true worshipers of 
God, the chosen people, and the masters 
of the world through their coming Mes- 
siah. Thus they built up a strong na- 
tionalistic party based on their distorted 
beliefs and persecuted the Christians as 
traitors and enemies of God, 

In contrast with the claim of both the 
holy city and the Jews who wielded a 
sinister influence, there stands the Christ, 
who is “he that is holy, he that is true...” 
(verse 7)., He is the real Messiah, the 
Holy One of God, as the title indicates 
in its use in. Scripture (see Mark 1:24; 
Luke 4:34). As Messiah he has “the key 
of David,” the symbol of his power and 
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authority to open the door of the king- 
dom. 


CuRIST KNows the church intimately. 
In this instance he commends it in a three- 
fold expression. First of all, it has a little 
strength. Like the city, harassed by 
earthquakes, the church under its trials 
still maintains itself against all odds. It 
has kept the Word of Christ and has not 
denied his name in face of persecution. 

Holding in his hand the key of the 
kingdom, Christ promises: “Behold, I 
have set before thee a door opened, which 
none can shut” (verse 8). The Apostle 
Paul often referred to “the open door” 
as an opportunity for missionary service. 
Of his experience at Ephesus he declared: 
“A great door and effectual is opened 
unto me...” (I Corinthians 16:9). Writ- 
ing about his trip to Troas he said, “A 
door was opened unto me in the Lord” 
(II Corinthians 2:12). In his letter to 
the Colossians he asked them to pray 
“that God may open unto us a door for 
the word...” (Colossians 4:3). 

Just as Philadelphia stood as an open 
door to fertile lands for commercial 
activities and the dissemination of Greek 
culture and influence, so the church in 
that center is given the assurance of ac- 
cess into higher spiritual service in the 
messianic kingdom as a reward for fidelity 
in keeping the word of truth and in con- 
fessing Christ. No man can shut out even 
Gentiles from entrance into this kingdom, 
if they are penitent and believing. 

As in Smyrna (2:9), so in Philadel- 
phia the Jews had so perverted the ways 
of the Lord that their sanctuary has be- 
come a very “synagogue of Satan” (verse 
9). This perversity Christ will expose. 
As the prophets had foretold (see Isaiah 
45:14), he will cause them to pay homage 
to the church and to recognize his love 
for it. 
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For THEIR FIDELITY in holding fast t 
the word of patience the Christians i 
Philadelphia are promised preservatio1 
in the hour of trial, which like a colossa 
earthquake will involve not a local are: 
only but the whole inhabited world. 

In the recurring theme of the bool 
Christ announces his return for judgment 
“T come quickly” (verse 11). His comin; 
will be with the suddenness of an earth 
quake or of a thief in the night. This is ¢ 
warning of judgment to the impeniten 
but of comfort and encouragement to the 
faithful, who are commanded to hol« 
fast their heritage of hope and victory 
(verse 11). 

According to the message, Christ prom: 
ises to make the victor in the struggle o! 
faith “a pillar in the temple . . .” (verse 
12). This metaphor appears many time: 
in Scripture (see I Corinthians 3:16 
Ephesians 2:19-22). It may have beer 
suggested to John’s mind by the sight o! 
temple pillars standing in Philadelphiz 
after the ravages of earthquakes. At any 
rate, the victor is assured of security. “He 
shall go out thence no more.” He neec 
neither fear nor flee when judgment falls 


Just as pillars in pagan temples were 
inscribed with the names of the imperia 
god, the officiating priest, and his fathe1 
is a continuing priesthood; and just: as 
Philadelphia acquired a new name, Nec 
Caesarea, so the conquerer is assurec 
that Christ will write upon him three 
names, the divine name, the name of the 
city of God,.the New Jerusalem, and the 
secret name of the Saviour. He is to be a 
citizen of a new and abiding city, whose 
builder and maker is God. 

All of these patterns are apocalyptic 
They refer to the new order of ‘the mes. 
sianic age. Faithful Christians of every 
age have the assurance that they belong 
to Christ and carry his name. 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


Middle-agers 

QuEsTION: I have been a Lutheran ever 
since I could crawl. I am in the late forties 
ind nice-looking. For many months I have 
seen keeping company with.a man of my 
years, who is a member of the same church. 
f thought he was a man, but I have surely 
seen disillusioned. Not long ago he forced 
me into an intimate relationship, and after 
hat he never made any excuses for himself, 
lidn’t even call on me again. Then I suc- 
seeded in cornering him, but he said he had 
10 intention of marrying me. He boasted 
hat no one can tell him what to do. 

Now I can’t go to court—that would 
mean scandal. I can’t go to the minister 
sither. This man comes to church and for 
some time he said all the prayers with me. 
He also goes to communion. Now he is go- 
ng with another lady. 

What can I do about this? We are taught 
hat we should forgive those who misuse us. 
Must we forever turn the other cheek? 


RepLy: There is nothing you can do 
about this man unless you are willing to 
face scandal, and even then I cannot see 
any good coming out of court action. Oft- 
times the stirring of such a situation does 
more harm than good, and it.undoes noth- 
ing which has already happened. 

When two middle-agers are involved in 
an affair of this sort few people will be- 
lieve that it was one-sided. I doubt 
whether there is anything you can do to 
have this man marry you, even if you 
should wish this, unless there was a def- 
inite engagement, though I am not in- 
formed on the legal ‘aspect of such a 
matter. 

If you want to talk to someone about 
the situation go to your pastor. He could 
probably have a talk with the man with a 
view to getting him straightened out in 
his thinking and actions. 

The most practical thing for you to do 
is to maintain your independence, go 
straight, have no further association with 
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this man, and be loyal to your Christian 
faith and ideals. What this man does is a 
matter between him and God. It is not 
your responsibility. 


Lost? 


I am 58 years old. For more than 30 
years I have been in business with my 


brother. We have been successful, extra- 
ordinarily successful. Both: of us live in 
America’s loveliest suburban area. Both 


have had happy marriages, have been active 
in church affairs, and our children have 
turned out well. 

It may seem that there is nothing more 
that I could desire. But I have had one life- 
long regret—I didn’t go to college. After 
high school I took a short business course. 
I could have gone to college, but I was over- 
anxious to get into business. But I have 
never ceased to regret it. 

What can I do at this late date to make 
up for this short-coming? 


Reply: Are you sure you are not ex- 
aggerating the lack which you feel? With 
further education your life would at nu- 
merous points have meant more. But your 
business experience and contacts with 
many kinds of people have undoubtedly 
given you much education. Any negative 
outcomes belong to the past—leave them 
there. 

You can still do many things to com- 
pensate for your loss—enrich life, add to 
your information, and develop apprecia- 
tions. Why not attend a night school? 
Such schools offer a wide variety of 
courses which, in turn, lead into valuable 
reading. Join a “Great Books” group, and 
make the most of the reading and discus- 
sion. Buy or borrow the Harvard Clas- 
sics and read them. Use the facilities of 
your city library, art museums, natural 
history museum, planetarium, and music 
and. operatic productions. Travel, too, 
will open new worlds to you. 

—EARL S. RUDISILL 
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BOOKS 


Guidebook for Church Schools 


Leading a Sunday Church School. By Ralph D. Heim. Muhlenberg Press. 368 pages. $4.75. 
In reading this truly excellent work, more meets the eye than is readily discerned in 
the title. It may better be described as a practical and usable compendium of the entire 
field of Christian education. However, the “Leading of a Sunday School” receives the 


major emphasis. 


Beginning with Ezra, the learner-teacher relationship is sketched in its historical 


development down to the present day with 
its “modern method” more fully defined. 
There follows a brief and concise history 
of the beginnings and growth of the Sunday 
school, with an over-all picture of the func- 
tioning schoal of our day. 

Terms are clearly defined so that the 
reader has no difficulty to understand the 
underlying philosophy of Christian educa- 
tion espoused by the author. Definitely “to 
the left of center,” this philosophy is called 
“Developmental” and it is sharply contrasted 
with the “Traditional” method which centers 
upon content. The newer way places the 
pupil in the center of all activities. 

The modern approach is concerned with 
the person who is viewed as dynamic, crea- 
tive,-a learner by doing. He is not only a 
citizen of the Kingdom of God; he is a 
citizen of his country and a part of the 
world in which he lives. 

He will know the commandments of his 
Lord only ‘by doing them. This is the true 
freedom in Christ Jesus who came that men 
might have life and “have it more abund- 
antly.”. To make this abundant living a 
reality, affecting not only the person him- 
self but the society in which he lives, is the 
task of the Sunday church school and of all 
the teaching agencies of the church. 

An amazing amount of suggestive mate- 
rial for the practical administration of the 
church school is to be found in the later 
chapters. The effective use of diagram makes 
graphic such subjects.as: “Contrasting Em- 
phases of Major Educational Approaches,” 
“Integration and Correlation of Educational 
Agencies,” “Program of a Unified Church 
School,” “Operation of a Unitary Financial 
System.” Here one finds contrasting types 
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of organization and teaching. It concerns 
itself with all schools, large and small, urban 
and rural. Nor are summer schools, camps, 
Saturday schools and released-time schools 
forgotten. There is an excellent coverage 
of all varieties of situations. 

The church has waited long for such a 
comprehensive work from one of her sons. 
The ample index will make it a practical 
companion of every worker in the broad field 
with which this work is concerned. It should 
find its way into every, pastor’s library and 
into the hands of those who are building and. 
directing our schools. 

The underlying spirit of this work is 
optimistic. Says the author: “When we rise 
from our reading of the Gospels, how car 
we accept a theology of pessimism and en - 
gage in a program of despair?” It should be: 
a tonic for everyone who believes in the: 
democratic way of life, the sacredness o% 
human souls (personalities), and the powe® 
of Christ to set men free for abundant living: 
and effective service. HuGo L. DRESSLER 

Hickory, N. C. 


Pulpit Perspective | 

A Preacher's Primer. By David A. MacLennar | 
Oxford. 113 pages. $1.50. | 

This little volume deserves to become on! 
of the useful tools in the preacher’s work ! 
shop. It is pointed to the work of the pasto:/ 
in the pulpit. In five chapters the authc 
discusses the preacher as interpreter, prophe!) 
therapist and spiritual athlete, plus sugges%) 
ing methods of sermon preparation. 

Dr. MacLennan, professor of Preachin) 
and Pastoral Care at Yale Divinity Schoo! 
reflects the experience he has had in his sew 
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eral pastorates in the United States and Can- 
ada. A son and grandson of Scottish Pres- 
byterian ministers his writing flashes with 
humor and plumbs the rich depths of the 
spirit. 

He reviews the privilege and the respon- 
sibility of the Christian pulpit. Preachers 
may tend to overlook the tremendous oppor- 
tunities which lie in the straight line from 
the pulpit to the pew. They may also lose 
something of the glowing idealism which 
was theirs in the beginning of their min- 
istry. This book helps to restore pulpit 
perspective. 

The author looks at the preacher in his 
study as he prepares his sermon. There is 
the suggestion for adequate preparation by 
study and meditation on a routine schedule. 
There is the advice to read widely and 
wisely. There are many hints as to the 
location of the preaching nuggets in the 
mines of the Old and New Testaments. 
There are signposts to current needs in so- 
ciety which need attention from the pulpit. 

The student of homiletics, whether in 
seminary or long in the field, will find here 
both review and stimulation. It belongs to 
that type of book which should be owned 
rather than borrowed. Its fine suggestions 
for preaching themes, usable illustrations 
and method suggestions so commend it. The 
author is a master of his subject and gives 
evidence of his long and close contact with 
past masters of the art of preaching. 

Philadelphia, Pa. ALVIN H. Butz, Jr. 


The Last Day is Postponed 
_.The Apostolic Preaching. By C. H. Dodd. 
‘Harper. 96 pages. $1.50. 

The apostolic preaching, or kerygma, was 
the message which the apostles presented to 
non-believers. As characterized by Dodd, 
it contained the facts of Jesus’ life in brief 
summary, together with his death and resur- 
rection, all in an eschatological setting. This 
setting really forms the subject of the book. 

The Jewish world had looked forward to 
an end-time, the eschaton, when God would 
Visit his people with a final salvation, term- 
inating present history. When the disciples 
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saw in Jesus the Messiah, they supposed that 
the eschaton had arrived with him. The ful- 
fillment of prophecy, always referred to the 
age to come, and the outpouring of the 
Spirit, convinced them that they were right. 

Consequently, Dodd maintains, they ex- 
pected that Jesus’ death and resurrection, 
and a second coming in power to consum- 
mate the eschaton, were all part of one 
great event which was to unfold without 
interruption, like the reels of a movie film. 
Dodd makes his point more emphatically 
than the evidence justifies. However, it is 
quite true that Jesus’ return was expected 
momentarily. And the failure of that hope 
forced thinking into new channels. 

A shift in emphasis took place. These first 
citizens of the kingdom were made to think 
about what had already happened rather than 
about what they thought was going to hap- 
pen. They still watched the clouds for the 
Return. But they also realized that God 
had been at work in an eschatological fash- 
ion in the life, death and resurrection of 
Jesus. The new age had already emerged. 
Hopes formerly centered in the age to come 
were realized in the new life in the Spirit. 
God had vanquished sin, death and the devil. 
Salvation was a bird in the hand, although 
a second advent was thought to be yet in 
the bush. . 

Should Christians today adhere to the 
ancient faith in a second coming of the 
Christ at the end of history? Dodd does 
not pose the question this plainly. But many 
a parishioner, whose vision is less obstructed 
by a forest of scholarly considerations, will. 

Like the gospel of John, Dodd reinterprets 
eschatology to bring it into present experi- 
ence, without disclaiming the belief in a 
second coming.. For the Christian, he holds, 
the decisive moment in history is not an 
ending of time, but God’s entrance into time 
to bring salvation. That occurred in the in- 
carnation. Ever since, the new age has been 
present on earth. There was an absolute 
quality about the work of Christ which has 
affected all history. So Dodd prefers to 
concentrate on the operations of God through 
Christ in history. Howarp N. BREAM 

Trinidad, Colo. 
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LETTERS 
TO THE EDITOR 


Another chapel 


Sir: 

In THE LUTHERAN of Aug. 9 you had a 
picture of the chapel in the Biltmore Hotel, 
New York City, stating that “it is believed to 
be the only chapel of its kind in a hotel 
anywhere.” 

We have just returned from Sweden where 
there is a hotel that has a very fine chapel. 
Gyllene Uttern at Granna. They encourage 
people to come there for weddings. It is 
really an attractive chapel with very fine 
carved wood. It is always open so anyone 
can go in for prayer. 

Philadelphia Mrs. Oscar C. SCHMIDT 


Fish too small 
Sir: 


“Match this back East” was the dare made 
Director Quentin Garman (THE Luv- 
Aug. 23) regarding the “fish” 


by 
THERAN, 


caught by some campers in California. | 
sincerely hope there is no one in the whole 
East (or anywhere else in the United States) 


California catch 


who would catch and keep trout that size. 
We in the East have learned the hard way 
the needs of game conservation. Why can’t 
the West learn by our mistakes? 

Orangeburg, S.C. WILLIAM ELEAZER 
Sir: 

Tell that fellow in the Far West to throw 
them back. Look at this catch by Bill Ger- 
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s S SS S eS s ” Sh vote: 
berding (Dr. William P. Gerberding) and 
myself. PAUL LUTHER WETZLER 

Minneapolis 


Wants comment 
Sir: 


“A Lutheran Communist Speaks” in THE 
LUTHERAN of Aug, 23 was published without 
note or editorial comment. The implication 
in the. minds of many readers will be that 
both THe LuTHERAN and our church gen- 
erally accept this apologia. ‘The Bishop fol- 
lows the usual Communist line and very spe- 
ciously attacks both Western Christianity 
and Western ideas of freedom. I suggest that 
you set the matter straight by, some edi- 
torial comment. Cuarces J. SMrra 

Salem, Va, 

It seemed to us that labeling the article 


plainly in the heading as a Communist state~ | 
ment should have been sufficient. Although | 
we in America have sharp differences with | 
the Communists in our ideology, we ought | 
to know what a Lutheran Communist bishop 


in Hungary is thinking about and saying, 
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NEWS IN THE CHURCHES 


CORNERSTONE 


Trinity Congregation in Valparaiso, Ind., 
Is Progressing in Building New Church 

Pastor and Mrs. D. A, Flesner were espe- 
cially happy to welcome the guest preacher 
who came to Valparaiso, Ind., for the cor- 
nerstone laying of the new Trinity Church 
on Aug. 13. He was Dr. E. E. Flack, dean 
of Hamma Divinity School and Mrs. Fles- 
ner’s father. 

Ground was broken for the church on 
June 4. A participant at both ceremonies 
was Mr. John Sievers, layman-president of 
Trinity Church, and Mr, David Carlson (see 
tbove, holding bexful of documents to be 
chairman of the 


sealed in cornerstone), 


building committee, 


NEW YORK 
Audio-Visual Shop to be Conducted 


For CHURCHES that want to see the best in 
Visual aids, St. James’ Audio-Visual Work- 
shop, in Ozone Park, Queens Borough, New 
York City, offers a service for which there 
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has been a long-felt need, The fall term will 
include: 

1. Showing the newest and best in motion 
pictures, filmstrips (sound and silent), and 
slides, suitable for a variety of uses in the 
church and Sunday school. 


2. Making up programs for teachers’ 
meetings, parents’ meetings, young people’s 
meetings. 

3. Special attention will be given to mak- 
ing up various programs for Christmas. 

4. Demonstration, with unrehearsed pu- 
pils, of the use of visual aids in the Sunday 
school. 

5. Acquiring skill in operating projectors 
for motion pictures, filmstrips and slides, and 
in setting up equipment in church and Sun- 
day school. 

6. Developing skill in the use of a film as 
an “experience” in worship services. 


THe WorksHop invites pastors, directors 
of religious education, deaconesses, parish 
workers, church officers, Sunday school 
superintendents, teachers, youth leaders, mis- 
sionary group leaders, prospective teachers 
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and leaders, and other interested persons. 
The cdst for a full term of 10 weeks is $7.50 
per person. 

The fall term begins Oct. 9, and continues 
for 10 Monday evenings. 

St. James’ Workshop is well qualified. It 
is an audio-visual demonstration center of 
the National Education Association, and is 
sponsored by the Queens Federation of 
Churches. 

Dr. Harry J. Kreider, pastor of St. James’ 
Church, is the director of the workshop. He 
is a member of the New York State Audio- 
Visual Council, and of the Executive Board 
of the New York Department of Audio- 
Visual Instruction of the National Educa- 
tion Association. Further information con: 
cerning The Workshop may be secured by 
writing him, at 104-35 105th Street, Ozone 
Park, New York City. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
NIEMOELLER INTERVIEW 


Fisher Talks with Dr. and Mrs. Martin 
_Niemoeller on Ride Through Carolina 


IT ISN'T OFTEN that North Carolinians get 
to hear such outstanding internationals as 
Toyohiko Kagawa and Dr. and Mrs. Martin 
Niemoeller on the same program. Meth- 
odists and Presbyterians made these per- 
sonalities available to Carolinians the second 
week in August at Junaluska and Montreat. 

Dr. and Mrs. Niemoeller were in America 
attending the meeting of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches and added the North Caro- 
lina appearances to several others. Kagawa 
is in America on a six-month visit in 100 
American cities and towns. 

The little man (Kagawa) from Japan with 
the high-pitched voice captivated his audi- 
ence at Junaluska from the very beginning. 
Coming from the “hot spot” of the world 
added anxiety to his remarks. “The economy 
of the world,” he said, “was not based on 
the spiritual outlook of Christ. Millions of 
people today do not understand the concept 
of God. Millions do not understand Jesus.” 

At intervals when Dr, Kagawa became 
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especially enthused, the keen inflection of 
his high voice drove home such statements 
as, “Today we have forgotten to write the 
history of love into the fabric of society.” 

In referring to atom weapons, he said he 
would not be surprised “if atomic bombs are 
used again, but that even atomic bombs can- 
not destroy the love of Jesus.” The anxiety 
of the approximately 3,000 listeners was in 
evidence when Kagawa reminded them that 
160,000 people literally evaporated in the 
2,000,000 degrees of heat in the Hiroshima 
explosion, 

Kagawa became a Christian through the 
efforts of the Presbyterian Church in the 
Orient. 

Following Dr. and Mrs. Niemoller’s ad- 
dresses at Lake Junaluska, a friend and I 
were asked to drive the doctor and his wife 
from Junaluska to Montreat. The oppor- 
tunity afforded us a full hour and a half to 
interview the distinguished personalities, 

We found the Niemoellers delightful com- 
panions as we made our way around the 
curves and through the valleys of the 60 
miles between Junaluska and Montreat. 

The doctor chose to ride in the front while 
I rode in the rear with Mrs. Niemoeller. It 
was evident that she had become an indis- 
pensable part of the man. (During his lec- 
ture earlier in the evening Dr. Niemoeller 
had twice paused abruptly and waited for 
Mrs. Niemoeller to supply the exact word.) 

Riding in the back with Mrs. Niemoeller 
gave me the opportunity to ask her ques- 
tions about the family, those things she 
would not ordinarily tell from the speaker’s 
platform’ As she began, Dr. Niemoeller’s 
attentive silence gave the impression he was 
living again the experiences his faithful wife 
recounted. . . . The time she received the 
last letter from her son, who was killed dur- 
ing the war... . How her youngest son was 
sent home after being captured by a Russian 
officer because he mistook her son’s age, and 
thought he was too young to fight... andi 
how they missed their little girl who died! 
suddenly of diphtheria. 

Dr. Niemoeller interrupted to tell how a 
third son had escaped the Russian prison 
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Martin NIEMOELLER 
“Moscow doesn't want war" 


three times. The doctor seemed confident 
‘the son made good his repeated escapes 
“simply because he couldn’t be tied down” 
that long. “But he is settled now, and is 
studying medicine,” the doctor added, 

Mrs. Niemoller also spoke of the other 
children (two girls) who are now married, 
and seemed so very thankful, remembering 
that many German mothers lost all their 
children, 

Dr. Niemoeller isn’t happy over the East- 
West division of Germany. He said permis~ 
sion to cross from one zone to the other 
was fairly casy to get, but there was always 
the red tape, and many crossed without it. 

The doctor was very definite in his opinion 

that the Russians are doing afar more ef- 
fective job of propagandizing than the de- 
mocracies. He said he could see the effects 
of this as he travels from zone to zone. 
' He was of the opinion that the Reds intend 
‘to continue to try to crack the democracies 
and capitalism through class warfare, po- 
litical infiltration, and propaganda, rather 
than a third world war. In fact, he was of 
the opinion Moscow does not want a war, 
“Why should they,” he questioned, “when 
they are doing so well without it?” 

Dr. Niemocller was of the opinion the 
“peace cry” of Russia was finding eager 
ears in Germany, “Germany can only lose 
in the next war,” he said, She has been bled 
dry as it is, and, of course she would be the 
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battleground if war comes.” 

“What do you think of 
many?” 

“L don’t think it can be done,” Pastor Nie» 
moeller answered. “The German people 
have had enough of war,” 

“What about the military clique?” 

“There are not enough left, L don't think 
the German people can be rearmed,” he con- 
cluded emphatically. 

We got around to the old question, “Do 
you think Hitler is dead?” 

He answered quickly, “Yes.” Then he 
added, “The psychology of the man would 
bring me to that conclusion, Hitler risked 
everything and lost,” 

Dr. Niemoeller went on to say that public 
sentiment had arisen against Hitler and that 
the Fuehrer never made a speech or a public 
appearance after the last attempt upon his 
life. 

Neither the Doctor nor Mrs, Niemoeller 
ventured an opinion when asked if they 
thought President ‘Truman acted too hastily 
in sending troops into Korea. But the doctor 
did say that he thought Malik was using 
the UN effectively to spread Russia’s “peace 
ery” over the world, He added again that 
he thought the Reds would continue to work 
according to a long-term blueprint which 
aims to communize the world eventually, 

In answering our questions Dr. and Mrs, 
Niemoeller frequently talked with each 
other, but never once did they speak in 
their native tongue, a courtesy which we 
recognized and appreciated. Mrs. Nie- 
moeller, a superbly mannered speaker from 
the rostrum, spoke English a bit more 
fluently than her husband, having studied a 
year in Great Britain before marrying. Dr. 
Niemoeller told us he learned most of his 
English while in the concentration camp, 
reading everything in English he could get 
his hands on, He must have expected to use 
it after Hitler had his day. 

Mrs, Niemoeller and the doctor expressed 
their personal appreciation and gratitude for 
Lutheran World Action and the other aid 
which has flowed into Germany, 

—ROSCOE BROWN FISHER 
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rearming Ger- 


PEOPLE 


Explains Work of the Church 
Dr. Robert H. Thurau, pastor of St. John’s 


Church, Kittanning, Pa., takes five minutes a 


Dr. RopertT H. THURAU 
Five minutes a month 


month at the end of a Sunday morning serv- 
ice to give his people a total picture of the 
work of the Lutheran Church. Information 
is taken from the Pastor’s Desk Book mate- 
rial that is sent monthly to each ULC pastor. 

While most of what he tells his people 
appears in THE LUTHERAN—and Dr. Thurau 
writes that he is seeking to persuade all his 


people to be subscribers—the Kittanning pas- 


tor is using this oral presentation to make 
sure his parishioners keep looking beyond 
the four walls of their church. 


CHAPLAIN SAMUEL A. LEWIS (center, 
see photo), a United Lutheran Church 
clergyman, participated in midsummer 
with Bernard M. Baruch and Colonel 
Joseph R. Koch in a New York City cele- 
bration of the 175th anniversary of the 
U.S. Army Chaplains Corps 

(Photo by New York Herald Tribune) 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
Three Pastors Replace One 


ALLENTOWN—Final step in division of the 
150-year-old Lutheran parish of Coopers- 
burg into three congregations was accom- 
plished Aug. 20, with dedication of the newly 
built parsonage for the New Jerusalem (Ap- 
pel’s) Church at Leithsville. The Rev. 
Richard Beck is the pastor. 

Earlier this year St. Paul’s (Blue) Church, 
another of the three congregations, pur- 
chased a parsonage in Coopersburg for its 
newly elected pastor, the Rev. Daniel Lat- 
shaw. Third congregation, St. John’s Church, 
Coopersburg, has as its new pastor the Rev. 
Warren S. Harding, who lives in the parson- 
age formerly occupied by the Rey. Daniel 
Kistler when he served all three churches. 

Pastor Kistler came to the Coopersburg 
parish in 1934, succeeding his father, the 
Rev. W. W. Kistler. After successfully lead- 
ing the three churches to take the historic 
step of division, he resigned in January to 
become pastor of Trinity Church, Lebanon, 
Pa. The combined churches had a member- 
ship of 2,500. 

St. JoHN’s CuurcH, Allentown, celebrated! 
its 95th anniversary July 16, with a decision’ 
to add a spire and east and west wings to its 
beautiful Gothic church. 

Dr. William C. Schaeffer, pastor, an- 


nounced that Mr. and Mrs. G. Edward Lehi 
wish to finance the spire construction as a 
memorial to Mr. and Mrs. William G. Keck. 


In addition, St. John’s has $25,000 in its 


building fund, plus a $5,000 gift and a $5,000 
pledge made just before the anniversary. 


Oscar Lingle, of Harrisburg, was 
-re-elected president of the Luther 
League of the Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania for his third consecutive term, 
at the annual convention of the League 
in St. Stephen’s Church, Allentown, 
Aug. 11-13. 

Other officers are first vice pres- 
ident, Edgar Zerbe, Shillington; sec- 
ond. vice president, Jack Fulmer, 
Phoenixville; secretary, Violet Gehrig, 
Reading; assistant secretary, Gertrude 
Terraschke, Philadelphia; treasurer, 
William Keiser, Philadelphia. a 

Among the speakers and leaders at 
the convention were Pastors Philip 
Hoh, D. P. Steinhauer, Paul J. Renz, 
‘Robert Herman, Earl Rahn, Harold 
Sell, and Ralph Hartzell, pastor of 
St. Stephen’s. 


LUTHERAN REFORMATION SERVICE in Allen- 
own Sunday evening, Oct. 29, will have Dr. 
Paul Hoh, president of the Philadelphia 
Seminary, as the speaker. The Lutheran 
Reformation service in Bethlehem, Sunday 
svening, Nov. 5, will have Dr. A. R. Wentz, 
resident of Gettysburg Seminary, as the 
speaker. 

FALL CONVENTION of the Women’s Mis- 
ionary Society of the Allentown Conference 
vill be held in Holy Trinity Church, Beth- 
ehem, with Mrs. Ralph Hartzell presiding. 
[he convention theme is “Christ-Wise 
srowth.” Mrs. Karl Weiss is a scheduled 
peaker. 

LUTHERANS in the neighborhood of Allen- 
own will have an opportunity to hear Toyo- 
1iko Kagawa, famed Japanese Christian, at 
he Pennsylvania Sunday School Convention, 
dct. 10 to 12, in Seibert Evangelical Con- 
regational Church, Allentown. This is one 
9f 146 scheduled appearances Kagawa is 
naking in America during a six-month visit. 

A GERMAN Lutheran church historian, Dr. 
tTaagen Staack, will become pastor of St. 
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Dr. WILLIAM C. SCHAEFFER 
Pastor of St. John’s 


Peter’s Church, Ridge Ave., Allentown. He 
succeeds the late Rev. Franz Posselt. Dr. 
Staack has been assistant professor of church 
history at the Theological Seminary in Ham- 
burg, Germany, and was a teaching fellow 
this spring at the Princeton Theological 
Seminary, Princeton, N. J. 

OTHER NEW PASTORATES in the Allentown 
area are the Rev. Richard C. Klick, St. 
Paul’s Church, Allentown the Rev. 
Richard Hoffert, Redeemer Church, Allen- 
town... the Rev. Henry Eisenhart, Hower- 
town parish . . . the Rev. Ralph Alderfer, 
Forks-Arndts parish .. . the Rev. Glenn G. 
Neubauer, Church of the Good Shepherd, 
Easton ... the Rev. Roy Meck, Indianland. 

Pastor Klick, formerly pastor of the Phila- 
delphia Motherhouse, succeeds the late Dr. 
George Greiss, who was pastor of St. Paul’s 
Church, Allentown, for 49 years. 

THE ANNUAL fall communion service of the 
Allentown Conference will be held Monday 
morning, Sept. 25, in St. Mark’s Church, 
Allentown, where the Rev. Carl Neudoerffer, 
president of the conference, is the pastor. 

HENRY W. SNYDER, JR. 
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CAMPUS 


Gets Student Pastor 


Former pastor for Lu- 
theran students at the State 
University of Iowa, the Rev. 
Ralph M. Krueger, has been 
appointed acting college pas- 
tor at Wittenberg College. 

Mr. Krueger is the son of 
former Midland College 
president and Wittenberg 
College faculty member, Dr. 
J. F. Krueger. Dr. Krueger 
was president of Midland 
1922-25, and professor of 
philosophy at Hamma Divin- 
ity School 1928-35, 

Pastor Krueger, who was 
at Iowa from 1938-50, was 
also pastor of First Lutheran 
Church, Iowa City, during 


STUDENT PASTOR KRUEGER 


that time. He was pastor of 
Grace Lutheran Church, 
Springfield, from 1935-38 
before going to lowa City. 
Mr. Krueger, a Wittenberg 
and Hamma Divinity School 
graduate, was a navy chap- 
lain for one year, 1945-46. 
He was secretary of the 
lowa Synod of the United 
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Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica 1942-45 and 1947-50. 

In addition to serving as 
college pastor at Wittenberg, 
Mr. Krueger will be an as- 
sistant professor in the de- 
partment of religion. As 
college pastor he replaces 
Dr. Robert G. Remsberg, 
who has resigned these duties 


to devote full time to teach 
ing in the department of phi 
losophy. 

After graduating fron 
Wittenberg. in 1932, Mr 
Krueger studied at Tueb 
ingen University in Germany 
for one year, then returnec 
to Springfield and took uf 
studies at Hamma. 


| Briefly Speaking 


Asked “what qualities are needed to make an ideal 
wife for a parson, an English cleric told new min- 
isters: “She must be able to understand all types of 
persons; she must never embarrass other women by 
wearing a better hat in church; she must not look too 
well-dressed when visiting in poor districts; she must 
not be too brittle; she must not be lipstick-minded.” 


Through thankoffering, special: gifts and joint 
projects, 93 women in the five-congregation Craw- 
ford County (Ohio) parish have given $1,175 in the 
past 12 months for foreign missions. 


A recent German pastor-visitor to the United States 
told a unique story. “Thirteen years ago, my wife and 
I decided to come to the United States. We bought 
two one-way passages on a steamship, but had to 
cancel our reservations when war hurtled over the 
horizon. We stuck the tickets away in the trunk. Last 
month, when an opportunity came to come to Amer- 
ica, | remembered the other tickets, inquired at the 
steamship company and found they would still be 
honored. I used one to come to America, will use 
the other to go back!” 


They call him/ "The Little Evangelist of the 

Nebraska Synod,’ even though he's a big muscular 

man. He's Pastor O. K. Oelke, of Trinity Church, 

Wolbach, Nebr. Since Feb. 5 he has instructed, bap- : 

tized and received into his congregation 110 mem- 

bers. The congregation has paid for its new parson- | 
age, a new full basement for the church, and has 
money for new oil furnaces soon to be purchased. 

In the biennial report of the Evangelical Lutheran | 
Church, the North Dakota House of Mercy (for un- : 
married mothers) appears as the North Dakota House 
of Mystery. 


: 
The Luthe 


YOUNGSTERS WERE Happy 
Teen-age girls at Lutherlyn 


PITTSBURGH 
Synod Camp is Good Investment 


LUTHERLYN, the Leadership Training 
Camp of the Pittsburgh Synod, near Pros- 
pect, Pa., more than justified its existence 
during the 1950 camping season. Its rapid 
growth and popularity are all the more re- 
markable since this is only the second year 
of the camping program. 

Practically all camping periods were filled 
to capacity. Enrollment during the official 
six-weeks’ camping period for junior, inter- 
Mediate and senior boys and girls—June 25 
to Aug. 6—was 860 campers (without the 
Staff and faculty), as compared to 425 dur- 
ing the nine-weeks’ period last year. 

Lutherlyn has been a beehive of activities 
since early spring. Seven retreats of various 
types were held by auxiliary organizations 
and church groups before the opening of the 
camping season. The synodical Luther 
League held its convention immediately 
following the camping season, Aug. 6-11, 
with an average attendance of over 150 
throughcut the week. Unanimous vote of the 
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leaguers to return to Lutherlyn for their next 
year’s convention speaks for itself! 

The American Red Cross conducted a na- 
tional aquatic school during June 13-23, 
with 153 ia attendance. “This is the best 
camp we ever Visited,” the leaders said. 
They were so well pleased with the facilities 
offered end the camping spirit prevailing at 
Lutherlyn, that they requested the privilege 
of using the camp for another water school 
during the fall period. 


LUTHERLYN has become an ideal picnic 
ground for Sunday schools and church 
groups. Special areas of the camp, covering 
365 acres of woodland, have been set aside 
for that purpose so as not to interfere with 
the regular camping program. A number of 
weekend retreats are scheduled throughout 
the fall. The high school of Mars, Pa., sent 
its 100-piece band to Lutherlyn for rehearsals 
over tho Labor Day weekend. The synodical 
Brotherhood is again holding its annual con- 
vention at Lutherlyn, Sept. 16. Weekends 
during September and October are now filled. 
“Family Week,” with 55 in attendance, was 
held Aug. 13-20. 
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The new auditorium, just completed at 
the opening of the camping period, has 
proven its value and usefulness. It would 
have been impossible to carry on this year’s 
program without these added new facilities. 
The auditorium has a seating capacity of 


450. The dining hall, known as “Hunk 
Hall,” seats 320. 

During intermediate and senior boy 
week, 214 campers were enrolled, not i 
cluding staff and faculty. The cabin capaci 
for campers is only 160. Additional cots ar 


3119 W. Sixth St., Los Angeles 5, California 
ALBERT B. SCHWERTZ, D.D., Pastor 
Morning Worship, 11:00 O’clock 


IN SEATTLE 
A FRIENDLY WELCOME AWAITS YOU 
at 


Central Lutheran Church 


Eleventh Avenue at East Olive Street 
(Near Downtown) 


H. STANLEY HOLMAN, Pastor 


CHURCH SCHOOL .1..3:.. 9:45 A.M. 
DIVINE SERVICE 


When in SAN FRANCISCO 
VISIT HISTORIC 


_ ST. MARK’S 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 


“Founded 1849” 
1135 O’7FARRELL STREET 


CHURCH SCHOOL—9:45 A. M. 
CHIEF SERVICE—11:00 A. M. 
YOUTH VESPER—7:00 P. M. 


J. George Dorn, D.D., Pastor 


mattresses were borrowed from the Zeli 
nople Children’s Home, while the hon 
family was on vacation. 

It becomes quite evident from the intere 
shown in Lutherlyn that additional cabii 
will have to be built and other facilities pr 
vided—such as a library, classrooms, stuc 
halls. Facilities of Lutherlyn are now us¢ 
eight months of the year. 

: —HANS O. F. SIMOLEIT 


W ASHINGTON-OREGON 
Youth Program Develops in Pacif 


PERHAPS THE most exciting developme 
in the process of growth in the Pacific Sync 
is the advance of the synodical youth pr 
gram. The churches of the synod have < 
ways attempted to maintain a full youth pr 
gram, but because of the great distances i 
volved it has been difficult to weld these pr 
grams together into a unified effort. 

One of the best indications that this pro 
lem is being overcome is reflected in tl 
great increases that the two summer Bib 
camps, maintained by the conferences | 
synod have enjoyed in the past several yea 
Camp Colton, which serves the youth of tl 
Southern Conference, had 135 enrolled 
the pre-high school camp (July 30 to Au 
5), while the high school camp (Aug. 5-1: 
had an enrollment of 70. 
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WORSHIP IN BEAUTIFUL 


Saint John's Church 


Allentown, Pennsylvania 
William C. Schaeffer, Pastor 
Maestro Giuseppe Moschetti, the Music 


Beverly McClain, Parish Worker 


Sunday Service at 10 A.M.; Community Program, 7:30 P.M. 
Organ Recital Broadcast 9:30 to 10 A.M. 


“‘A house of prayer for all people” 
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Both camps were much larger than in any 
revious year. In the Northern Conference 
amp, which is located on beautiful Lake 
amish near Bellingham, Wash., the same 
‘ind of increase was reported, with both 
veeks of camp exceeding last year’s record. 
fhe Rev. John Cauble, pastor of Trinity 
Shurch, Longview, Wash., acted as director 
f the southern camp, while the Rev. Archie 
campbell, pastor of St. Paul’s Church, 
eattle, directed the camp at Lake Samish. 

WITH ONLY one or two exceptions it 
eems that every church in the Pacific Synod 
; in process of building a new church, has 
ust finished doing so, or will build one in 
he near future. Trinity Church, Longview, 
3 adding a $50,000 educational unit to the 
hurch plant. The structure will include 16 
lassrooms with offices for the superin- 
endents and officers of the school. Some 
00 children who are enrolled in Trinity’s 
unday school have been crowded into 
very available space in the church, includ- 
ng the furnace room. 

Christ Church, Portland, is in the midst 
f erecting a church building, as is Zion 
‘hurch, The Dalles, Oregon. Emmanuel 
‘hurch, Willamina, one of the youngest mis- 
ions of the synod, is also making plans to 
uild. This young Oregon congregation un- 
ler the leadership of Pastor Warren Pech- 
nan, is worshiping in a log building. 

THE GREAT VALUE of the Divisional Stew- 
rdship Conferences that were sponsored by 
he Lutheran Laymen’s Movement is being 
elt throughout the synod. Mr. Max Gehl- 
ar, who attended the Denver conference 
s an interested layman, has become the 
tst lay stewardship secretary of the synod, 
nd has outlined a program for this fall 
hat would enlist every congregation in: an 
ll-out effort to strengthen the stewardship 
rogram. Two fall workshops are being 
lanned—one in Portland, Sept. 23, the other 
1 Seattle Sept. 30—to which laymen from 
ach congregation will be invited. 

PRESIDENT L. H. STEINHOFF and his wife 
et a goal this summer of paying a visit to 
very congregation in the synod, to become 
etter acquainted with the pastors and peo- 
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ple of each parish. In several cases recep- 
tions were held in the local churches for the 
president and his wife, and opportunity was 
given for Pastor Steinhoff to present infor- 
mally some phases of synodical and church- 
wide programs. PAUL WILLIAM FUNK 


In DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
‘At the heart of the City” 
Worship in the Beautiful, Friendly 


CHRIST LUTHERAN CHURCH 


3rd and West Philadelphia 


Sunday Worship ................ 10:45 A. M. 
Rev. Richard A. Miller—Pastor 


MESSIAH “THE FRIENDLY CHURCH” 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
DR. ROSS H. STOVER 
Pastor 
SUNDAYS 
11 A. M. Morning Worship 
at 16th and Jefferson 
7:30 P. M. Evening Service 
at Broad and Boulevard 
7:30 P. M. Thursday at Broad 
and Boulevard 
A Hearty Welcome 
Awaits You 


MESSIAH 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 


Sixth & Forster Sts. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
William VanHorn Davies, Pastor 


Services 11 A. M. & 7:30 P. M. 
Sunday School 9:45 A. M. 


When in Harrisburg come to Messiah 


Emanuel’s Spire Points You to the Skies 


In Philadelphia attend 
EMANUEL LUTHERAN 
CHURCH 
4th & Carpenter Sts. 
Dr. Henry Hodel, Pastor 
Services 
10 A. M., German 
11 A.M., English 
12 Noon, Sunday School 
& Bible Class 
Emanuel—God With Us 
Comeand Bring a Friend 
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PIONEER LUTHERANS BUILT THIS CHURCH 
Henry Muhlenberg was a pastor 


Pennsylvania Congregation Holds 250th Anniversary 


People of New Hanover hear ULC President Franklin Clark Fry 


address congregation orgainzed by Daniel Falckner in 1700 


EARLIEST CONGREGATION organized among 
German Lutheran settlers in America, at 
New Hanover, Pennsylvania, is celebrating 
its 250th anniversary this week. 

Only a half-dozen Lutheran congregations 
in America date back further. Two are in 
New York (First Church, Albany, and St. 
Matthew’s, New York City, established by 
Dutch Lutherans in 1649). One is the Fred- 
erick Church in the Virgin Islands (1666). 
Others are the Swedish congregations now 
in the Protestant Episcopal Church, such as 
Gloria Dei in Philadelphia (1639). 

The New Hanover congregation was or- 
ganized by Daniel Falckner, older brother 
of Justus Falckner who was the first Lu- 
theran pastor ordained in America. Penn- 
sylvania German pioneers settled in the roll- 
ing farmlands north and west of Philadel- 
phia. Falckner, who had been ordained to 
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the ministry in Europe, gathered some of. 


them into a congregation which built its first! 
log church about 1703. The present church 
building was constructed in 1767. 

The New Hanover congregation was one 


of the three which sent to Germany the call! 


which resulted in the arrival of Henry Mel. 
chior Muhlenberg in 1742. Two of Muhlen: 
berg’s sons were pastors of the New Han: 
over congregation during the Revolutionary 
War years. 

First anniversary service this week wa: 
held Sept. 10. Dr. E. E. Fischer, presiden® 
of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, wa: 


scheduled as the preacher for the Sunday) 


morning service. At an afternoon service 
Dr. Franklin Clark Fry, ULC president, wa* 
scheduled as the preacher. It was expectec! 
that 100 Lutheran pastors and a choir o1! 
500 would participate in the service. 


The Luthera 


TuHirTY PASTORS IN 250 YEARS 
Plaque at New Hanover church 


Pastor of the congregation is the Rev. 
Edgar M. Cooper. He succeeded the Rev. 
J. J. Kline who in 1946 completed 60 years 
of ministry in this congregation. 

Dr. Charles B. Foelsch, pastor of Holy 
Trinity Church, New York City, will be the 
preacher at an anniversary service on Sept. 
17. One feature of the anniversary will be 
the burial of two “time capsules” in a vault 
on the church grounds. They are to be 
opened in 2000 and 2500. They will con- 
tain Bibles, the church year book, copies of 
this issue of THE LUTHERAN, and various 
documents pertaining to the congregation’s 
history. 


WESTERN CANADA 
Strong Drive for CHEY Now Underway 


WITH CROP PROSPECTS improved by recent 
rains and the harvest approaching, congre- 
gations which have not completed their 
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Christian Higher Education Year appeal 
are girding themselves for a great effort to 
achieve 100 per cent completion. 

A well-attended meeting of the Lutheran 
Home Society at Trinity Church, South 
Edmonton, Aug. 9, instructed the directors 
to. purchase a half-city block from the city 
of Edmonton at approximately $4,000. Ap- 
proximately $8,000 has been contributed to- 
ward the project. A special appeal for funds 
will not be made until the CHEY appeal 
has been completed. 

PASTORS OF HOME MISSION congregations 
attended a profitable training school at Sas- 
katoon Seminary June 26-30. A few pastors 


ST. PAUL'S 


LUTHERAN CHURCH 
DENVER, COLO. ' 


KE. W. Harner, D.D., Pastor 
SUNDAY SERVICE, 11:00 A.M. 


16th AVENUE at Grant Street 
One block north of the State Capitol 


leading A Sunday 
Church School 


By 
Ralph D. Heim 

of Gettysburg Seminary 
A new and valuable guide 
fo church school leader- 
ship! 

Here at last is the com- 
plete guide to church 
school leadership! Writ- 
ten by an outstanding 
authority, LEADING A 
SUNDAY CHURCH SCHOOL ; 

is designed to fill a very practical need; gives not 
only an understanding of fundamentals, but spe- 
cific suggestions as well. Covering as it does vir- 
tually every phase of leadership in both large and 
smaller church schools, LEADING A SUNDAY CHURCH 
SCHOOL is a book no pastor, no church school 
leader, should be without. Order your copy today. 
380 pages. $4.75 

The United Lutheran Publication House 


attended from as far west as Oregon and 
California. 

Executive secretary of the Board of Amer- 
ican Missions, Dr. R. H. Gerberding, studied 
the Epistle of James with the missionaries. 
Dr. Paul Kirsch, special missions secretary, 
emphasized the joy of the ministry as it 
ought to be found in every pastor’s life. 
Dr. E. W. Weber spoke on the pastor’s min- 
istry to his own soul, to his family, and to 
his people. Sound-motion pictures of the 
church found a place in the evening pro- 
grams. Afternoons were reserved for con- 
sideration of the needs of the fields by the 
home missions committee in conference with 
the board representatives and the mission- 
aries. Pastors expressed their appreciation 
of a missionaries’ school in western Canada 
and returned to their fields with a new de- 
termination to serve in their fields with joy 
and courage. 

WHEN 62 Juniors and Intermediates reg- 
istered for camp at Lake Katepwa, Sask., 


Relatives found work for Car- 
penters Heise and Baier at the 
‘South Side Door and Sash 
Company in Edmonton. They 
had learned cabinet making in 
Poland before the unhappy 
days of World War II when 
they lost everything 
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NEW ARRIVAL in western 
Canada. Relatives got Me- 
chanic Meske a job in a garage 
at Edmonton. He is making a 
success of his life in a new 
world 


July 10 the girls’ dormitory had not yet been 
quite completed. Fathers of the campers 
pitched in, and before evening the carpenters 
had completed their task and all were safely 
housed. Pastor Otto Goos of Markinch, pro- - 
vided Bible study. Camp courses were given 
by Pastors Heinz Dahle of Regina and 
Arthur Miller of Lipton. : 

On the following Sunday 42. seniors took — 
over camp under supervision of Pastor Ernest 
Koch. Pastors George Ammon of the Parish 
and Church School Board and G. C. Weiden- 
hammer of Tisdale gave credit courses. Sister 
Mildred Winter conducted the Christian serv- 
ice institute. The Rev. Andrew Blackwell 
served as chaplain and Rev. Herbert Hartig 
presented a camp course. 

The July 23d weekend brought adults to 
the camp for their retreat. In this new 
venture a Bible study of Philippians by 
Pastor A. Goos and a study of the church 
and its work comprised the program. 
SIXTY-BIVE SENIORS attended the leadership 
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Pesan thes 


Plate made for 
Zion Lutheran Church 
Manheim, Pa. 


% Beautiful Church 
Commemorative Plate 


> Picturing Your Church 
¥ Decorated in 23 kt. Gold 


FOR SAMPLE PLATES 
AND DETAILS WRITE: 
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Gentlemen: 


We received our second shipment of 
church memorial plates last Thursday. 
Needless to say, we appreciated getting 
them very much. 


May we take this opportunity to thank 
you for the interest which you have 
shown in this plate. It hardly seems 
possible that you have been able to 
make such a beautiful plate from only 
the snapshots I mailed you. Through 
your company we have been able to 
make available to members of our con- 
gregation a lasting remembrance of the 
church. Your company has been very 
considerate and prompt in this work. 


We will certainly recommend this project 
to any of our friends of other churches. 
Very truly yours, 


(signed) 
Richard E. Geib 
240 W. Stiegel St. 


bee ee Manheim, Penna. 


Prized Keepsake 
for every church member 


An ideal way to commemorate church anni- 
versaries, dedications and other events. Won- 
derful for Christmas gifts. 

Every member and friend of your church 
will want one of these beautiful plates illus- 
trated with reproduction of your church or 
chancel in single or multi-color ceramics. His- 
torical data is fired in ceramic color on back 
of plate. 

Send today for information about these 
mementos every church member will prize. 


WORLD WIDE ART STUDIOS 


Covington 6, Tenn. 


training camp at Mulhurst Beach, Alta., be- 
ginning July 24. Pastor George Ammon of 
the Parish and Church School Board taught 
the credit course and Sister Mildred Winter 
conducted the Christian service institute, 
highlighted by a candlelight service. The 
Rev. Louis Schoepp, Thorsby, was dean. 

EIGHTY-EIGHT responded to the call for 
Children’s Camp the following week. The 
Rev. E. Kublik of Millet served as dean, the 
Rev. H. Luettkehoelter of New Sarepta as 
chaplain. The intermediates studied “Wanted 
Twelve Witnesses” under Pastor E. G. Goos 
of Edmonton; the juniors and primaries 
studied Children of the Church series with 
Miss Gertrude Handke of Hay Lake, and 
Miss Martha Lange of Millet. Despite the 
fact that the boys had to sleep on the hay, 
there was little enthusiasm for leaving. the 
camp when it closed on Friday. 

THREE PASTORS observed the silver anni- 
versary of their ordination in the summer 
months. For Pastor H. Luettkehoelter, New 
Sarepta, May 21 was both the day of ordina- 
tion and the wedding day. President Berg- 
busch delivered the address in the service. 

. Pastor H. G. H. Klingbeil observed his 
anniversary June 11. He had spent 20 years 
at Wetaskiwin before coming to the Manola- 
Naples parish. President Bergbusch delivered 
the anniversary sermon. while Pastor Han- 


YEAR "ROUND GUEST HOME 


Mrs. Marie Saylor is arranging her guest 
list for winter or longer. Would you like 
to join her family group? Young and old 
folks welcome. 18 Ocean Avenue, Ocean 
City, N. J. Phone 0663J. 


WANTED 


At The Lutheran Home, Topton, Pa. Man 
and wife to serve as houseparents and 
counselors of group of boys, ages 9-16. 
Write for interview. Position open Sep- 
tember 1. W. K. Reinert, Supt. 


POSITION WANTED 


Experienced organist and choirmaster 
desires position in Bethlehem-Allentown 
area. School music teacher, age 23. Sum- 
mer organist Church of the Redeemer, 
Longport, N. J. For reference inquire 
Maestro G. Moschetti, 32 S. 5th Street, 
Allentown, Pa. Write Robert H. Cathcart, 
c/o Aberdeen Hotel, Longport, N. J. 
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nemann gave the mission day address on the 

work of the church, . . . Pastor E, Duester- 

hoeft, Leduc, Alta. who observed his anni- 

versary Aug. | had spent the 25 years of his 

ministry in the same parish. President Berg- 

busch was assisted in the service by Pastor 

A. Wilke. Pastor Duesterhoeft’s congrega-_ 
tions insisted that he mark the occasion with 

a well-earned first vacation. 

Tue LUTHERAN COLLEGE AND SEMINARY 
at Saskatoon opens its doors Sept. 20 with 
the Rev. BE, J. Treusch, S.T\M., of Humber- 
stone, Ont., as president. For a year the 
institution has been carrying on under the 
administration of a committee of two, Dr, 
C. Kleiner and the Rev. J. Monson. Hand 
in hand with the CHEY appeal an enlist- 
ment program for students for the ministry 
has been carried on. 

Dr. ELwoop Bowman, director of church 
extension of the Board of American Mis- 
sions, is visiting missions in western Canada 


It’s a Big Step! 


From high school to a college education 


From life at home to living with others 


From supervision to responsibility 


Marion ( allege 


“The only junior college in the United 
Lutheran Church" 
Teaches how to study 
Gives careful supervision of social 
growth 
Provides opportunity for character 
development 


IN DISTINCTIVELY CHRISTIAN 
ATMOSPHERE 


Courses in—liberal arts, home econom- 
ics, pre - nursing, pre - social work, 
pre- church work, merchandising, 
business, pre-technician, music, 
speech, church music, 

For information write— 


The Rev, John H. Fray, D.D,, President 
Box K, Marion, Va, 


The Lutherar> 
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for consultation in regard to their building 
programs. Missions at Creston, B. C., Stony 
Plain and Edmonton, Alta., and Meadow 
Lake, Saskatoon, and Regina in Saskatche- 
wan will be contacted. 

Following the Church and Home In- 
stitutes in various centers of the provinces, 
conducted by Rev. Marcus Otterbein and 
Miss Eleanor Gillstrom of the Parish and 
Church School Board, congregations are 
planning similar institutes for the fall. 

E. W. GOOS 


ULC CALENDAR 


SEPT. 
15-17. Luther League Convention. Minnesota 
State. Albert Lea 
19-21. Women's Missionary Society Conven- 
tion. Pacific Synod. United Church, 
Eugene, Ore. 
20-21. Board of American Missions. Hotel New 
Yorker, New York City 
24-26. WMS Convention. South Carolina 
Synod. Cedar Grove Church, Leesville. 
27-28. WMS Convention. Pittsburgh Synod. 
Trinity Church, Connellsville, Pa. 
28- 1. WMS Convention. Ohio Synod. St. 
Lucas Church, Toledo 
OCT. 
1- 3. ULCA Brotherhood Convention. First 
Church and Montrose Hotel, Cedar 
Rapids, lowa 
3. ULCA Executive Board. Des Moines, 
lowa 
4-12. Biennial Convention of the United 
Lutheran Church in America. KRNT 
Radio Theater, Des Moines, lowa 
7- 8. LL Convention. Connecticut State. 
Waterbury 
7- 9. LL Convention. Western Canada Synod. 
Edmonton, Alta. 
12-13. WMS Convention. Indiana Synod. St. 


John's Church, Napoleon 
15. Brotherhood Convention. Nebraska 
Synod. Grace Church, Omaha 
WMS Convention. Canada 
Zion Church, Stratford, Ont. 
WMS Convention. Maryland Synod. 
Trinity Church, Hagerstown 


17-19. Synod. 


18-19, 
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The inspiring story of 
an American woman 
who became the 
beloved protector of 
the primitive tribesmen 
of the Congo. 


© The most extraordinary story 
of missionary life ever written, 


White 
Witeh Doctor 


A novel by LOUISE A. STINETORF 
A Literary Guild Selection 
oO) $3.00 at all bookstores 
7" THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 


BANQUET TABLE ROLL PAPER 


White Embossed Rolls 


Write today for prices and free sample piece 


BEB CLEANSER COMPANY 
Established 1924 


Box 278, Dept. C ONEONTA, N. Y. 


WEDDINGS - PORTRAIT - COMMERCIAL 
Photography 


Fred W. Rochelle 


1547 E, PASTORIOUS STREET 


Philadelphia 38, Penna. 
Livingston 9-3324 Livingston 9-4825 
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if CONCLUSION . . 


OF COURSE sometime or other you’ve 
seen a three-year-old wearing a new dress 
who stands boldly in the middle of the 
floor and says, “Look at me.” By the 
time she’s 17 she will have more subtle 
technique . . . finger-nail polish, maybe 
even bleached hair. But the purpose is 
the same, to attract attention. 

People live and die for the sake of their 
sense of self-importance. It’s something 
we can’t do without. We must find some 
way to make others realize we are of 
some value. That’s easy if we have un- 
usual skills or a lot of money. But for 
most people it’s difficult. 

Some people choose the church as the 
arena for their attempts to seem impor- 
tant. I’m not talking about any particular 
soprano soloist or the president of any 
special ladies’ aid. There are dozens of 
ways we can use the church in building 
up our self-esteem. 

There are people who are defeated. 
They give up the effort to win recognition, 
and retreat within themselves in pitiful 
dejection. Or they become snarling souls 
who make a business of belittling every- 
one who seems to have surpassed them. 

We might as well admit that all of us 
try to take some pride in ourselves and 
what we do, and therefore yelp loudly 
when someone steps on our toes. It’s true 
about nations, too. Our eagerness for 
personal distinction is carried over into 
our group life. (I overheard a Lutheran 
woman make a delightfully frank state- 
ment last month. She said she went 
somewhere and saw a lot of Lutheran 
women “just dripping with fur coats. It 
was good for my morale.’’) 


SOMEWHERE ALONG the line of our ef- 
forts to be people of distinction we run 
headlong into one another, and then the 
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trouble begins. We become rivals, ene- 
mies. I suppose injustice, segregation, 
war, and all the other evils are merely 
outcomes of our normal social instinct 
for importance. The sin which we com- 
mit is named pride, from which all other 
sins are derived. 

There’s a way out. It’s the one thing 
we need to know about, above all others. 
It is true that we are important, but only 
for one reason. We are the children of 
God. He is supremely greater than we. 

Then everything else falls:in place sat- 
isfactorily. We get things in proper per- 
spective. If you know God as supreme 
over you, and your friend knows God as 
supreme over him, you have a sure un- 
derstanding for getting along together. 
Because God is the center of your life, 
and your friend’s life, and therefore you 
can’t clash. 

There is no other basis on which things 
can be kept on an even keel in our human 
affairs. God is Lesson Number One in 
any good course in personality develop- 
ment, in any sort of education... . . God 
the Father who has created us, and God! 
the Son who has redeemed us, and God! 
the Holy Spirit who can gradually turn 
us into saints. 

It does seem as though we waste time 
learning a lot of other lessons if we fail 
to learn this one. I’m sorry for all the 
little first-graders who are making their | 
appearance in classrooms this month to 
learn to read and write, but not to learn | 
about God. What good does it do tc: 
know anything unless we know God? 

Without him we bear the heavy burdem | 
of our self-concern, scrapping and strug~| 
gling and suffering. With him we can! 
manage any situation, any where, any” 
time. —ELSON RUFF 
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The founder of the Astor family fortune began his quest for 
financial fame in New York as a penniless but ambitious emi- 
grant fur trader. Through thrift and energy he accumulated a 
substantial sum of money and set forth into the western wilder- 
ness to found the settlement of Astoria in Oregon at the mouth 
of the Columbia River. His settlement soon served as the cen- 
tral depot for the lucrative fur trade between the lakes and the 
Pacific. He sold his business at a considerable profit and em- 
barked upon the most fabulous real estate enterprise America 
has ever known. Acre by acre, Astor bought up farm property 
on the outskirts of the then undeveloped city of New York. 
This land became the heart of Manhattan and he amassed a 
fortune of $30,000,000. ‘“‘The Landlord of New York City” died 
in the metropolis where he gained his immortal fame. 


The virtue of thrift has long been a Lutheran trait — and 
Lutherans know that the wisest, safest investment today is 
insurance. 


wae the little professor 
show you how to invest 
your insurance dollars, 
Send for free folder en- 
titled: ‘Lutheran Mutual 
Preferred Risk Life In- 


surance”, 
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Gem o' witdow: 
All some folks save for arainy 
day is a borrowed umbrella, 
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. . . of each day correspondents in the 
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